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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE long and fatiguing campaign which enthusiasts have waged 

on behalf of Waterloo Bridge was fully justified by the appoint- 

ment of a Commission on Cross-River Traffic. It has been still 

more fully justified by the Report which the Commission has 
now issued. It is not only that the preservation of Waterloo Bridge is 
_deemed by Lord Lee and his colleagues to be both feasible and desirable, 
but, solely as a result of the agitation, the general cross-river problem has 
for the first time received a thorough survey from the utilitarian point of 
view. 
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HE Commission recommends the rebuilding of the weak central 
piers and arches of Waterloo Bridge and the underpinning of the others, 

also that the bridge should be slightly widened, so as to carry four lines 
of traffic. Suggestions are made (accompanied by diagrams) as to the 
manner in which this could be done. The Commission regrets that 
Rennie’s design should have to be interfered with at all, but believes that 
the proposed alteration would not seriously impair the appearance of the 
Bridge, or its harmonious relation with Somerset House and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Admirers of the existing Bridge, and of the vista of which 
it is the foundation, must also regret the change, but must, we think, bow 
to the inevitable. After a long fight they have got the best terms they could 
—not so much from an extremely enlightened and sympathetic Commission 
but from what used to be called the March of Progress. The Commis- 
sioners should be thanked ; and, from now forward, their recommenda- 
tions should be backed. 
y) a y) 
HEIR other suggestions have received general approval. They have 
firmly ‘“‘turned down ” the projected St. Paul’s Bridge. Valuable sug- 
gestions are made with regard to Tower Bridge, Lambeth Bridge and Black- 
friars, and a new double-decker bridge, coupled with a new station at 

oats 
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Charing Cross (to the east of the present one) is recommended. The new 
bridge will be higher than Hungerford Bridge, but cannot conceivably be as 
ugly ; nothing could be nastier than the present Charing Cross Station ; 
and it would be a pleasure to see Villiers Street disappear. From Vauxhall 
to Hammersmith general widenings are suggested ; and farther up the 
river a general approval is given to the scheme proposed by the Western 
Exits of London Society. This provides, inter alia, for a bridge at Chis- 
wick Ferry. The Commission, which conceivably did not visit that 
attractive spot, fails to recognise, or at least to mention, that a bridge in 
that precise place (there might easily be one a little farther up the river) 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Transport’s scheme for a main road 
to it (with stone embankment complete, no doubt) along the river would 
destroy the Mall and the neighbouring portions of Old Chiswick, one of the 
pleasantest quarters left in London. The Commission could scarcely 
cover the whole ground with equal care in so short a time, and the Waterloo 
Report was urgently needed. We cannot but think that the up-river 
portion of their scheme (very much involved with town-planning in parts) 
deserves maturer consideration. It might even be possible to ask the 
Commission to resume sitting and report further on this aspect of the 
problem. The Central London section of their scheme has thus far 
received little serious adverse criticism: and in view of the magnitude 
of their proposals their estimates of what these will cost are by no means 
terrifying. The one thought that sometimes haunts us is that possibly, 
by the time the organisation of traffic has begun to be taken seriously, 
traffic may cease to exist. Enthusiasts are saluting the dawn of the motor- 
car age when every family will have a car—and nobody will be able 
to use one. In some American cities certain streets have had to be put out 
of bounds for cars ; otherwise the streets would have been permanently 
blocked with motor-cars and become (in Mr. Chesterton’s picturesque 
phrase) “a branch of architecture.”’ Regent Street is alleged to have seen a 
seventeen-minute hold-up last month. 
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Ne sooner is one campaign for some relic of old London, or some 
fragment of order in our disorder, over than another has to be begun. 
After the City Churches (now surely safe after the strong demonstration 
in their favour by the House of Commons) and Waterloo Bridge come the 
Bloomsbury Squares and the Foundling Hospital Site, at present the most 
impressive town-planned area in London and rich in open spaces and 
dignified buildings. ‘The Governors of the Foundling Hospital, tempted by 
an enormous profit, sold their estate and their noble old building to a 
Syndicate which was not “in it for its health” or, primarily, for anybody 
else’s. What Captain Coram and Hogarth would think of the transaction © 
is difficult of statement, though not beyond conjecture. But it has hap- 
pened : and the Syndicate suggests that Covent Garden Market should 
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be moved to its property. The Covent Garden people (how far, by the way, 
has the growth of London made Covent Garden itself, with its vast traffic, 
an anomaly ?) do not want to move. It will be a calamitous thing should the 
destruction of the squares be acquiesced in because of Covent Garden’s 
March of Progress, and if it then turns out that Covent Garden is not going 
to be moved at all. A healthy agitation, with residents of Bloomsbury in 
the van, has begun. This is the thin end of the wedge: if some of our 
squares are threatened the turn of the others will come later: and if the 
squares go London’s character, not to mention part of her fresh air, will go. 
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Mi CHARLES SIMS has resigned the Keepership of the Royal 
Academy. For the time being at least he seems to have settled in 
America, painting portraits. The newspapers have been oddly agitated 
on the subject : what surprises us is that more of our portrait-painters do 
not discover the advantages of working in America. Thus far the balance 
of migration must have been on the other side from the days of Benjamin 
West to those of Whistler, Abbey and Sargent. The odd thing is that Mr. 
Sims, after a life principally devoted to the painting of iridescent fantasias, 
should have developed into a portrait-painter—on the strength, appar- 
ently, of his picture of the King. We are sorry to lose Mr. Sims; there 
are a number of portrait-painters who could more easily be spared. 
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E commend to our readers Mr. Waldman’s article in this number 

on the present state of theatrical “‘ production ” in this country. 
We do not necessarily commit ourselves to every statement that he makes, 
but his general main contentions appear to us to be indisputable. The 
importance of this production ought, one would think, to be evident to 
anybody who had ever once walked on in amateur theatricals, or seen two 
_ revivals of one play, even if it were not obvious intrinsically. Yet the pro- 
ducer in this country (witness the fact that since Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
retirement the public has known no producer by name) is regarded as a 
very unimportant functionary, and the fact that producing is a distinct 
art which helps to make up the composite art of the theatre is almost 
universally ignored. What production can do for good plays may well be 
illustrated by what it can do for a bad one. There 1s running at the Strand 
at this moment an American work called Broadway. The text on which the 
producer, Mr. Jed Harris, got to work must have been pretty poor: a 
familiar mixture of crook melodrama, sentiment in the underworld, a 
villain, a good girl who supports her old mother by dancing, an unconvinc- 
ing detective, comic drunks and jazz. The first night the audience was 
carried away by the play, but hardly knew why ; and the critics next morn- 
ing, with ail their talk of human documents, brilliant slices of Broadway 
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life and fine acting, were completely blind to the fact that the impressions 
of life and truth that they received, their laughs and their thrills, were 
entirely the result of the producer’s work. His ingenuity and imagination 
go far beyond intelligent training of the actors, positions, lighting, major 
effects, curtains and the like. He had obviously studied the tempo and 
tone of every part as a conductor studies a symphony, the result being an 
admirable rhythm; and the accumulation of small and unobtrusive 
strokes of “‘ business”? produced an effect of life, which the play would 
entirely have lacked without them. The production was so good that it 
even robbed of most of its offence what is intrinsically a very vulgar show. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ESSRS. ERNEST BENN announce that they have undertaken the 

publication and distribution in England of the Theatre Arts Monthly, 

which is probably the best, as it is the best-known, of the American 

reviews devoted to the contemporary stage. The scope of the paper is 

very wide, embracing every aspect of dramatic production, text, acting, production, 

stage decoration, lighting, costumes, the activities of Play Societies, etc., and not only 

current productions of the American theatre, but of theatres of all the countries of West- 

tern Europe, are considered. Among recent contributors are Gordon Craig, Ashley 

Dukes, Lee Simonson, Norman Bel Geddes, Stark Young, Mare Connelly, Leon 

Bakst, Picasso and other well-known authors, critics, producers and designers. The 

policy of the magazine is, on the whole, experimental, although its taste is fairly 

catholic. The paper is profusely and, as a rule, very well illustrated. The editor is Mrs. 

Edith Isaacs, and associated with her are Messrs. Dukes, Kenneth MacGowan and 
Stark Young. The price in England is 2s. 6d. or 20s. per annum, by subscription. 
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WwW: have received the first five numbers for 1926 (January-February, March, 
April-May, June, July-August) of the Moscow review Pechat’ i Revolyutstya 
(The Press and the Revolution). The review is published by the State Press of the 
RSFSR. The editorial committee includes the Commissar for Public Instruction, 
A. Lunacharsky, the director of the State Press, N. Meshcheryakov, and the com- 
munist historians M. Pokrovsky and V. Polonsky. The review is exclusively critical, 
and does not publish any imaginative literature. Each issue is a solid quarto volume 
of some 240 pages of at least 500 words to a page. About half the volume is taken 
up by larger articles and surveys, the other half being devoted to reviews. These 
latter form the best critical survey of critical Soviet literature. The books reviewed 
are grouped under the following headings : (1) Books on Lenin and Leninism ; (2) 
Socialism and Communism ; (3) Current Problems; (4) Imperialism and Inter- 
national Politics ; (5) Foreign Books on Russia; (6) Economics ; (7) Labour and 
Trade-Union Movements ; (8) Organisation of Labour ; (g) History (four sub- 
headings (a) General, (b) Russia, (c) Revolution in the West, (d) Revolution in Russia ; 
(10) Social and Political Science ; (11) Philosophy and Psychology ; (12) History of 
Civilization ; (13) Books on the East ; (14) Education ; (15) Books on the Young ; 
(16) Natural Science ; (17) Regional Studies ; (18) Book-production ; (19) Philology; 
(20) Theory and History of Literature ; (21) Imaginative Literature : (a) Russian ; 
(b) Translations ; (22) Art ; (23) Books for Children ; (24) Periodicals ; (25) Mis- 
cellaneous. Very few foreign books are reviewed, and the publications of Russian 
émigres are entirely ignored. Among the very numerous translations of foreign 
imaginative literature the following English and American authors occur: Wells, 
Chesterton, Galsworthy, Ambrose Bierce, Frank Norris, Jack London, Sherwood 
Anderson, James Oliver Curwood, Jim Tully and Geoffrey Kemp (?). One of the 
reviewers remarks on the increasing vogue of American literature. The political, 
economical and historical books are all reviewed in a strictly communistic spirit, but 
this is not the case with literature, the reviews of which are not marked by any com- 
mon tendency. The larger articles are also mainly devoted to politics and revolu- 
tionary history, but there are also articles on literature (a valuable article by 
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D. Blagoy on Pushkin, and a curious one by Lunacharsky of contemporary French 
writers), and on music and art (an exceedingly competent survey by J. Tugendhold of 
contemporary French painting). All the articles on art are well illustrated. No. i 
contains an interesting article by R. Shor on the low level of translation. Asa typical 
instance, the writer who quotes a translator rendered the English “ highwayman “as 
“tall wayfarer ”’. 

77 77 77) 


ESSRS. ROBERT HAYES announce the publication of a new edition of the 

Barchester Novels. It was Trollope whose works Dr. Richard Garnett predicted 
would be “‘ studied with an attention accorded to no contemporary work of the kind, 
except, perhaps George Eliot’s Middlemarch”, and increase in the interest lately 
given to him makes this edition of six volumes at 7s. 6d. each, or £2 5s. the set very 
welcome. The welcome is added to by the fact that it has been possible to include a 
number of the original illustrations, by Millais, that so pleased Trollope himself. 
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N our October number we published an appeal made by the Society for the Pro- 

tection of Ancient Buildings for preserving the Ancient Bridges of England. To pre- 
vent needless destruction, a survey has to be made and for investigating the southern 
half of England a sum of {£700 is required. By the end of November {£150 had been 
received, of which £120 had been given by members of the Society. he sum asked 
for is small, but as the Society has no funds of its own for the purpose, it is hoped 
that the public will contribute generously and speedily. Copies of a leafleton England’s 
Bridges can be obtained from the Society. 20, Buckingham Street W.C.2. 
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NEW field of activity is, to use their metaphor, to be launched into by the 

British Model 'Theatre Guild, which is producing at the Faculty of Arts Gallery, 
10 Upper John Street, Soho, a Christmas “‘ Review” written by Hilaire Belloc, 
Harvey Darton and Cyril Beaumont. Tickets are 1s. 2d., 2s. 4d., 3s. 6d. and the 
review, as it is preferable to call it, will be performed at 8.15 from January 8th to January 
11th, with a matinee at 3 on January 15th. 
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: ‘HE O.U. D.S. are producing King Lear by William Shakespeare at the New 
Theatre, Oxford on 15th February and for the rest of the week. 


7] 77) a 
Nie FOYLE have opened at 119 Charing Cross Road a shop where, it is 


claimed, almost any play, piece of music or book on the drama or on music 


can be obtained, if not new. The shop has a welcome innovation. in having an open 
frontage of 60 feet. 
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Modern Portraits 


XLVIII—SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, R.A. 
By Powys Evans 


PO EPR 
TWO POEMS 


Serenade 


The voice of darkness. 
Listen, O shy one, 
Listen, my voice shall find you. 


I AM the Voice in the night, 


As the rose springs out of earth, 

So love blooms from the dark unknown. 

Hark to the voice of love that sings in the darkness. 

O timid, O craven, 

Though you have barred your doors against earth and heaven 
You shall not escape me. 


See, like a thin blue flame 

My voice burns up to your window, 

Steals through the fast-closed casement, 

Stirs in the curtains, 

Flushes to rose the pale and delicate lamplight. 


O fear, O wonder ! 

The bright flame circles about you, 

Flashes above you, 

Burns deep down to your heart. 

You struggle, you cry, 

Cry out of a heart tormented :— 

“Ah, Terror, Ah Death, have mercy ! ” 

O timid and craven heart, it is Love that takes you, 
Give yourself up to the flame : 

I am Life, not Death. 


O slim moon veiled in a cloud, 

Shy faun in the thicket, 

Lily hid in the water, 

Come from your hiding, 

Answer my singing ! 

Why is your hair like silk and your flesh as a flower ? 
Not for your own delight 

Nor the cold delight of your mirror ; 

Not for the kisses of Death. 
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I am a cry in the night, a song in the darkness. 

O timid, O craven, 

Vain, how vain, is your hiding. 

For the night brims up with my singing, 

My voice enfolds you, 

And how shall you fly when the whole night turns to music ? 


The Cage 


AN, afraid to be alive, 
Shut his soul in senses five ; 
From fields of Uncreated Light 


Into the crystal tower of Sight ; 

And from the roaring Songs of Space 
Into the small, flesh-carven place 

Of the Ear whose cave impounds 

Only small and broken sounds ; 

And to this narrow sense of ‘Touch 
From Strength that held the stars in clutch ; 
And from the warm ambrosial Spice 

Of flowers and fruits of Paradise 

To the frail and fitful power 

Of Tongue’s and Nose’s sweet and sour. 
And toiling for a sordid wage 

There in his self-created Cage, 

Ah, how safely barred is he 

From menace of Eternity. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Lines by a Person of Quality 


HEN I was boy I used to wake myself early, 
W Dress quick by candle, heart thumping, jaw a-chatter, 
Sneak, boots in hand, downstairs to go shoot pigeon. 


The lane was dark ; my breath rose pale as moonlight. 

In the farm kitchen, hung with herbs and flitches, 

Young Jim the farmer’s son was stirring coffee 

Black as his boots and ranker than their leather. 

We grinned, then, winking, tip-toed to the dairy, 

Skimmed cream from glittering pans, silently roaring, toasted 


Our morning’s sport and blitheration to our elders. 
2H 
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Across the hillside a frore blue haze was rising 
From rime-furred grass. Spinney and frosty thicket 
Obscure, utterly silent, 

Seemed to be dreaming of the day to come. 


We bent, crunched, stopped. Among the brambles 

A blackbird stuttered, squawked, fled yelping .. . 

Out flung the pigeons 

Flip-flap. Bing! Bang! The stunning echoes 

Woke all the woods. ‘The pigeon rose by dozens. 

The rooks ploughed by high up, ‘‘ Haw-haw! Haw-haw!” they 
And young Jim, smacking his knees, eyes astream, bent double, [chuckled, 
Laughed himself sick ‘‘ Gaw! missed, I'll be damned—both barrels ! ” 


A couple of shots . . . pensive I wandered homeward 

Over the steaming park. The sun, a golden spider, 

Toiled in his web. Dedhamward cocks were crowing. 

Blue smoke from the breakfast fire dawdled among bare beech-tops. 
Father’s blind was yet down. The gardener was entering the garden. 
Slow and more slow I strolled, stroking my gun ; I pondered 
Elizabeth, my sister’s friend, shy-eyed, lightfoot Elizabeth, 
Delighted : all day long I should think of nothing but her ! 


Nowadays I sleep late. The stealthy footman unseals the blinds. 
I dress slowly with care and am shaved, 

With deliberation descend the stairs. 

Coffee my doctor forbids. Lapsang Souchong has served me well, 
The Telegraph serves to screen my empty plate from my wife. 


When I give my neighbours a shoot I prop myself by a copse ; 

Crinkled leaves patter down ; the day seems waiting its end ; 

The hush of nature is cracked by the hired beaters’ tick tack . . . 

It is tactitly understood pigeons are scarce worth shot 

But do I forget myself and let fly an airy Bing! Bang! 

Atimy back second-keeper Jim coughs “ Those birds, sir, do carry shot ! ” 


Nothing remains the same save the pigeons that flap scot-free 

And the rooks that high in the sky plough by squawling ‘‘ Haw-haw ! ” 

And when I think of her—so gentle, exquisite, sad—and I try not to 
[think of her— 


It is in my stifling room about an hour before dawn. 


ROBERT NICHOLS 
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Cobbett in Wiltshire 


(Rural Rides, August, 1826). 


E rode to the wicket and reined his horse in 
Where steepled the hollyhocks over the wall 
And gazed on a woman who, neat as a pin, 
With two sunny children found joy in their ball. 


All rosy with playing they stared up as one 

To glimpse the strange rider whose waistcoat glared red, 
While scarcely they breathed till his question was done 
Whom Tangley enclosures and bye-path misled. 


“* Pray, tell me the near way towards Ludgershall 

That stands from this cottage some four miles ahead ? ” 
Afresh romped her young ones where clattered the ball . . . 
“* I never was there in my travels!” she said. 


““ Nor Marlborough, Andover . . . scarce nine miles away ? ” 
Her eyes lit with laughter, her sweet lips were mute. 

“* How far from this thatch have you strayed in your day?” 

“* Pve been up in the Parish and over to Chute |” 


Yet, oh, she was winsomely happy and wise ! 

Her daffodil beauty remotely was spun 

And Tangley’s vexed footpaths led bright from her eyes 
Whose voyaging acres lay small in the sun. 


PN. TOLLE ERE 


THREE POEMS 
The Pedlar 


r AHERE in the littered meadow 

After the fair I pitched my ragged tent, 
Nailed to the leaning centre-pole 

The gipsy colours, crimson smutched with yellow, 

To signify the fever in my blood, 

For which no febrifuge in all the world. 

I put the trestles out 

And the long straddling board, and over that 

The patchwork quilt we wove amid the snow 

By the sea-coast of Bohemia, long ago. 
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And, over the quilt, my wares— 
Riband and lace and coif, 
Cambric and lawn, 

Ballads in print o’ life, 

Pictures in colours ; 

Not only such Arcadian faldalals, 
But written prayers, 

And shrouds to clothe in Hell 
Fifty philosophers 

Who built a house for dolls ; 
Also a draught distilled 

From Lethe’s backwaters, 

And willow leaves that once 
Kissed the brook Helicon, 

And therefore cannot die. 


But scarce a mother’s son 
Came out to buy. 


The twilight deepens, but the girls and boys 
Are dead or sleeping now by some mischance. 
I came belated. They have bought their toys, 
And there’s no use in further dalliance. 

I shall not mind a hundred years from hence 
Not to have seen the colour of their pence. 


The Ugly Duckling 


T last the cygnet, preening his plumed snow, 
Wins the mid-stream. Mark his new beauty well ! 
Erect, uplit he sails ; in the clear flow 
Reflected, breast and wing, 
And proud beak winnowing 
The April air, all carved like a sea-shell. 


Out of deformity he grew to this 

Divinest form, burgeoning on the stream, 

A living water-flower. He scorned the hiss 
And cackle in those ranks 
That watched him from the banks ; 

He knew what seed he was: he had his dream. 
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And the dream raised the seed and moulded him 
In its own secret image, secretly : 
Refashioned him, curved serpentine and slim 
That delicate white neck 
Feathered without a fleck, 
Taught him his poise, shaped him the thing you see. 


O Thou that sheperdest the waddling geese 
Upon the flowery banks of Helicon, 
Bid the hoarse gabble, the upbraiding, cease, 
And guide thy flock to see 
How lonely and leisurely 
Sails on this sunny river the young swan. 


Fudas 


LMOST ere enmity began 
Or the first pang of jealous pride 
Woke in his heart or mine, the man 
Who rivalled me fell sick and died. 


The sun that morning crowned the spring 
With a white ring of light, but he 

Beheld the bright air darkening 

Ere noon ; and then he could not see. 


And all day long with quiet ease 

In slow deliberate mood I wrought 
Whatever thing I knew would please 
My heart, or satisfy my thought. 


His spring was at an end, though I, 
As idle as the April day, 

With careless glances swept the sky 
From east to west as live men may. 


Until the sunset’s sullen flame 
Stained the low window where I read, 
And someone with a letter came : 
And then I knew that he was dead. 
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Alas ! for one brief second’s space, 
My heart, being taken unaware, 
Drove its worst blood into my face 
And left an evil blossom there. 


And no less suddenly ashamed 

So to be overtaken then, 

My manhood, in that moment maimed, 
Put on its pity once again. 


And I remembered one who knew 
Why Calvary darkened while he fled 
From his own soul, to cheat its rue 
For the betrayal of the dead. 


EDWARD DAVISON 


Spring in Thrace 


I 


GAIN the Thracian spring! and, kindling all 
A The Hebrus valley leaps the vernal flame, 


A million shapes and colours, yet the same 
In all that lives. Again the ancient call 


Rings through the North and bids the lover clasp 
The loved. But me the old unfruitful pain 
That comes with each recurring spring again 

Has clutched in its inevitable grasp. 


Oh, let me speak : Perhaps my words may bring 
Relief, and I may sleep and so forget 
My desolation and the tears that wet 

Cheeks thin with hunger for their share of spring. 


II 


Why did I leave my westward lying isle, 

Purged by the bitter North Atlantic scud, 

For Pheedra’s Thrace, areek with rose and bud 
Of attar-gardens stretching mile on mile ? | 
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Me, too, Hipolytus, the Thracian wives 
Torment for obdurate virginity : 
Abhorred of them this barren chastity 

Whence neither ecstasy nor birth derives. 


““ Now home you go to peace and solitude, 
You lucky maid,” the ladies say to me: 
Is love a prison whence they would be free ? 
And which one would they spare of all their brood ? 


A gipsy whines, “ An alms! and Allah spare 
To thee the Effendi and thy little ones.” 
But when I say, “ Nor lord have I nor sons,”’ 
She scornful turns away and leaves me there. 


I see the sunburnt peasant women kneel 
Before their husbands’ dusty, blistered feet, 
And wash them as a wifely service meet 

Before they spread the frugal evening meal. 


And every night my neighbour’s baby wakes : 

Its helpless cry stirs up the sleepless pain 

That gnaws the childless ; with my tears in vain 
I wrestle, striving till the morning breaks. 


Is mine the fault, Bacchantes, that I go 
Companionless and childless, who was born 
To love and be beloved ? When did I scorn 

The common need that you torment me so ? 


III 


At this sweet season when the budding grape 

Pervades the zephyrs, and the rising sap 

From pruned vines drips ; when seeking tendrils wrap 
Their spirals close, and tender leaves take shape. 


And open handlike, glistening green and bronze 
In Thracian sunshine, young Dionysus, 
He of the thyrsus, he the bounteous, 

Returns to Thrace with Pan and all the fauns. 


The spider stretches taut her sticky snare 
Across the watercourse from myrtle sprigs 
In bud, and hennaed pomegranate twigs 

To catch the dancing midges unaware. 
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In cool ravines beneath some jutting rock, 
Whose face is black with smoke from goatherds’ fire, 
The baby kids stay prisoned in the byre, 

Built up of brush and stones to house the flocks, 


Till eve brings home the musky scented goats, 
And all the dusty air is stirred with bleat 
Of kids impatient for the milky teat, 

And anxious mothers hurrying towards the cotes. 


Released, the little creatures headlong run, 
Each towards its mother’s side with hungry cry, 
And every yearning mother’s love-keen eye 
From all that flock picks out her little one. 


At night the fragile tree-toad’s fluted trills 
Like starlight tremble through the dewy dark ; 
The grub-like glow-worm shows her opal spark, 
And life renascent all around me thrills 


To Pan’s compelling piping. Only I, 
Unloved, must droop my eyelids like a nun : 
Deny the rising sap, the warming sun, 

My woman’s heart that hates the barren lie. 


Why are the glories of this moonlit deep, 
The massed orchestral music of his surge— 
All loves, all beauties—lashes of a scourge 
That flays my naked heart ? O God! for sleep ! 


IV 


My God, upon my knees I question Thee, 

To each life Giver of its vital torch, 

Why do Thy winds blow back my flame to scorch 
The hand that bears it ? Everywhere I see 


Love’s friendly flame bring comfort to mankind : 
Thence is the joy of lovers, thence the birth 
Of children, thence the quiet of the hearth, 

Home-comings, household greetings, close-drawn blind. 


But not for me, for me, any of these : 

Not for me, desolate, who lie alone 

All night and hear the civet owls intone 
Their slow Gregorian in the cypress trees ; 
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Who, solitary, watch the westward flow 

Of the celestial river overhead, 

Wide-eyed till dawn from Asia overspread 
The Eastern Heaven with rose and saffron glow. 


How can I, child of lovers, mother-nursed, 
Forget the hunger of the unsucked breast 
For a babe’s hunger to its nipple pressed ? 

Forget this unappeased, primordial thirst 


For love ? No friend, but a destroying fire 
This secret-burning love that dries my blood. 
No tears can quench it. Let the Aegean flood 

Engulf it that engulfed the Lesbian’s lyre : 


Oh ! let the heart from this tormented breast, 
Oh! let my Maenad-mangled limbs be hurled 
On Hebrus’ attar-scented stream and,—whirled 

To the blue depths of Sappho’s sea—find rest. 


EVANGELINE METHENY 


Moonstruck 


Among the trailing festoons of leaves, 
O fairies weaving your dance of grieving 
In web more mazed than the spider weaves : 
Your dirge entrancing, the gleam and glancing 
Of fair feet dancing, have led my feet 
Across the meadow where ghost and shadow 
In twisted paths of the hedgerow meet. 


() LOST soul wailing when light is failing 


And faint winds fill me with fear, and chill me 
And passing thrill me as reeds are thrilled, 
And eyes gleam golden from depth of olden 
Fantastic thickets where no birds build :— 
Lo, sleep is broken, old gods have woken, 
Fear is the token the night bestows, 
And some wild madness that is not gladness 
Has driven me forth, to whatfend who knows ? 


A. G. STOCK 
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Words 


AM hopeless looking at you— 
Le are so far away 

from anything I can say. 
If I could call words 
from woods, and brooks, and hills 
or from the wind that fills 
tree-tops,—shy, woody words— 
soft as down on a bird’s 
breast—light as linnet wings 
are, and cool as night, 
and the song he sings 
to the white star... . 
perhaps they would come 
if I called,— and they knew 
I wanted them for you. 


WALTER LOWENFELS 


“ TH &st Cocu—Le Chef de Gare” 


HE Teuton sang the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein ” 
And “ Lieber Augustin,” while we 
Had “ Long, long Trail ” and “‘ Clementine ” 
And “ Old Kit Bag ” (to give but three) ; 
Good songs, and yet, you must agree, 
The poilu’s theme was richer, vaster, 
—Double-distilled felicity ! — 
“‘ He has been duped—the station-master ! ”’ 


A joyous thought, an anodyne 
For gelignite and 'T.N.T. : 
A song to cure those saturnine 
Red singing-men of Battersea ; 
And, whosoever wrote it, he 
Deserves a tomb of alabaster 
Graven on which these words should be :— 
“He has been duped—the station-master ! ” 


When I am tired of Gertrude Stein 

(“ She said she said that she said she . . .” !), 
When the expressionistic line 

Has palled, and Sitwells weary me, 
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When bored with psycho-prosody, 
Obscurist and grammaticaster 

Give me that song of Picardy :— 
“ He has been duped—the station-master ! ” 


Envoy. 
Prince, did you hear the soldiery 
Singing of that obscure disaster— 
(Zenith of Gallic pleasantry) 
“ He has been duped—the station-master ! ”’ ? 


H. 8. MACKINTOSH 
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THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


By R. H. MOTTRAM 


EOPLE said that one of the few advantages that went with living 

in a remote and isolated place like Easthampton, was that it had a 

life of its own—didn’t hang on to the skirts of London quite in the 

way that towns of equal size, situated within a shorter distance 
from the Metropolis, did. One expression of this feeling was the annual 
exhibition of paintings and drawings held every October by the East- 
hampton Society of Art. Of course it was intensely local and purely 
amateur. Every year the small, leisured and intelligent public of East- 
hampton, confronted by a card of invitation and a reminder that a sub- 
scription was due, would say : ‘‘ O Lord, I suppose we must pay it, we'd 
better go!’ When they got there—the show was held in the banqueting 
chamber of the Moot Hall—they would walk round, regarding the double 
or triple line of local efforts, displayed on the old wainscot, with a gradually 
awakening interest, that presently warmed into a mild enthusiasm. The 
reason was not far to seek. The pictures and sketches were none of them 
faultless. But that was almost an advantage. It helped to bring out the 
intimate local appeal. Had the execution and the composition been better 
—had it been a typical London picture show—it would have contained 
better pictures and much less interest. The pictures would have been 
just pictures. But, as it was, they were old so-and-so’s presentation of 
some well-known local place or person, and the veriest tyro was a com- 
petent critic, if not of art (‘‘ of course I know nothing about it,” they all 
said), at least of the likeness, (‘‘ That’s not Moot Hall Road at sunrise 
—pretty—oh yes,—but you don’t tell me it’s like!”’) All this, besides 
being harmless, was stimulating to local effort, and kept art alive in those 
wild marches. For the local cognoscenti (or intelligentsia, as the local 
paper indifferently called them, meaning people with sufficient time and 
money to look at pictures during daylight) would buy if not all, yet a per- 
ceptible quantity of the works exhibited, enough at least, to make all those 
executants whose works had not been purchased, hope that they might be 
another time. So that the exhibition continued year by year, and although 
the old gentry and professional class was dying out, the successful manu- 
facturers and the new type of municipal official who replaced them were 
even more anxious to appear, and some of them actually to be, cultured 
and appreciative. 

In all that rapid transformation of Easthampton in the post-war years, 
no two citizens of that old-new city stood more exactly half-way than 
Skene, an architect employed by the Borough surveyor, and Dormer, from 
the Bank. Both had been born and grown up in the scrupulous if rather 
stuffy middle class that perished in the War. They shared War experi- 
ence and disillusionment. They were both firmly embedded in the new 
state of things, which they regarded as regrettably inevitable. Skene had 
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some modest architectural drawings in the show. Dormer had no football 
within reach that he cared to watch. So they found each other in the 
Banqueting Hall just as the fairish crowd was thinning away for tea, and 
fell to strolling side by side, for though not intimate, each knew the other 
to be purged of humbug, and this seemed a good deal. 

At the end of the room, under the wide gallery that had been built for 
musicians, was a little space railed off for a Loan Exhibition of Past 
Members, and it was here that Dormer stopped before a largish water 
colour, the prevailing tone of which was a deep russet, and read the title. 

“The Garden of Eden’! ” 

“Yes !”’ Skene confirmed, and said no more, marvelling at Dormer’s 
intelligence at picking out one of his (Skene’s) favourites. 

“ Cotman ?” Dormer enquired. 

“Not quite. Cotman manner, and it is not certain that Cotman never 
touched it. Perfect was his pupil. Impossible to say how much he fore- 
saw the oxidisation which has added so much !” 

“ Where is it?” 

Skene came swiftly down from the clouds. Of course Dormer was 
merely trying to be intelligent, didn’t really care how the picture was done 
or what the painter felt. ‘To him a picture was the equivalent of a photo- 
graph, colour added, but exactitude sacrificed. Skene was sensible enough 
to accept this, as being the natural and general state of things. 

“It’s gone now!” 

“I must have seen it, sometime ! ” 

“ Of course you did. It used to stand at the end of Quayside, where the 
wall of The Close comes down to the river.”’ 

“Ah! that’s it. Haven’t been that way for years! What happened 
to it—air raid ?” 

“Well, no. The Surveyor sent me down to look at it, and I had to 
certify it unsafe.” 

“* What about the licence ? ”’ 

“* Brewers had surrendered that long ago, and taken the compensation. 
Then it passed from one hand to another, soon got unfit for habitation— 
then was left vacant—fell out of repair—dangerous—fim ! ” : 

“Yes. I suppose it’s nobody’s money nowadays ? ”’ 

“Quite right, Dormer. Nobody’s money. That’s a process that’s 
always going on. I see a good deal of it. One morning I’m passing plans 
for new houses to be built, the next, if I’m not actually ordering houses to 
be pulled down, I’m arranging for the necessary repairs to some public 
building.” ; 

“You don’t see more of it than I do. Do you know, Skene, that with 
the exception of a few very old or very well connected families, and cor- 
porate bodies and trusts like Ecclesiastical Commissioners, money never 
stays in the same hands more than three generations ? ” 

“T can quite believe it. What else can you expect with everybody after 


‘the same lot of money ? ” 
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Dormer made a motion with his head, such as a horse will make towards 
an unaccustomed traction engine. 

“T say, Skene, you aren’t a socialist, are you ?” 

“No!” Skene was inclined to explain that you couldn’t have what 
he cared about in common, but thought better of it and resumed: “ No ! 
but I am astonished at the way people go on living in the Garden of Eden! 

“‘« Garden of Eden’!”’ echoed Dormer, looking from Skene to the picture. 

“ No pun intended, I assure you. But the name of that old pub that I 
certified unsafe, and that you see portrayed there, tells you exactly what I 
mean. It’s so desperately attractive. That’s why people always go back 
to something like that. It seems bound up in the nature of human life, 
like Brevity and Faith !” 

“‘ Look here ! ”’ Dormer began. ‘‘ You don’t mean— ” 

‘“‘T mean exactly what you said, just now, when you declared money 
never stayed in the same hands. Say Property—and I am with you. Or 
better, say, Man can’t stop in the Garden of Eden, and you'll be right.” 

“‘ Well, go on,”’ encouraged Dormer, partly because he felt he ought to 
humour Skene, partly because the chap was jolly interesting. 

“‘ We had to buy the title out—for a mere song, and the Legal Depart- 
ment let me see the deeds. Extraordinarily complete, going right back 
to the original grant made of the Bishop’s lands. ‘The site was practically 
the ditch, if there was one, at the foot of the wall of the Close. We needn’t 
go farther back than that. Before his time it was just river bank meadow, 
if it wasn’t undrained marsh. But by the fifteenth century it was firm 
meadow, and only wanted turning over, to grow anything you like. So my 
lord Bishop built a hostel there. What he wanted it for, he knew, but we 
don’t. He had a regular pilgrims’ hostel for people from the Holy Land in 
Bishopsgate. Also, he surrounded this one with a pleasure-garden. 
How secure he felt you can judge from the fact that he built outside the 
wall of the Close, which had stood two sieges—one by the townsfolk, one 
in the Wars of the Roses. But sieges were gone by, and my lord saw noth- 
ing ahead but Peace and Plenty. He had no one but himself to please— 
far from Rome and independent of the King. So he just built himself a 
hostel and garden for fun, of some sort or another. He couldn’t see the 


time coming when all his privileges and nearly all his property would be — 


swept away. The Hostel and the Pleasure Garden were just a couple of 
desirable apples on the tree, it didn’t need Eve to set him after them. 
Gardens of Eden, my dear Dormer. You would think that an intelligent 
and worldly-wise prelate would have seen that sooner or later all that 
ostentatious luxury would excite envy. Well, we know what happened. 
The next deed showed that a certain Roger Legros—some pushful 
Empire-builder of Elizabeth’s—had got the place, and had built himself 
considerable additions, and made a landing stage next the river and gener- 
ally cut a dash according to his lights. He was probably an upstart, and 
certainly a spendthrift. He couldn’t see that if he only went once more to 
those West Indies where he made so much wealth so easily, he would leave 
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his bones there. But he did. For we next find the grant from his widow 
of a lease to Simon Foregatherer.”’ 

“Rum name, isn’t it? ” putin Dormer. ‘“ I should have thought it was 
an assumed name almost ! ” 

“ You wouldn’t be far wrong. Simon was the next thing. He was one 
of those Puritans that alternate curiously in the history of England with a 
more genial, native blend. He was a careful shrewd fellow, and his ‘ Garden 
of Eden’ was no mere pleasure house, for luxury or ostentation. His little 
illusion was the waterborne trade from the Port of Seaton, up the river. 
From lessee he became owner. He had the idea of splitting up the property 
as it had now become, into different lots, though I don’t think they were 
actually built on, or inhabited. They may have been open yards behind 
the quayhead, with some sort of wooden shed, warehouse or workshop. 
Simon’s illusion was no brilliant bubble that breaks at a touch, spilling all 
its fairy colours. It was a good three generations—well into the eighteenth 
century before anyone found out that he, like every other human soul, 
was neither omniscient nor eternal. The waterside trade probably grew 
and grew, and one supposes there came a time when the tenants on the 
property told Simon’s grandson that they must either be allowed to buy 
out the freehold, or they would jolly well find somewhere else where they 
could. You see, once the Jacobite 45 was over, this island of ours 
_ embarked on its real Peace and Prosperity era, and things began to move. 
Anyhow, it was in the seventeen-fifties that we find the place reduced to the 
one building with some half-acre of land. Simon’s grandson was only - 
one in a street of merchants all as big and mostly with newer premises. 
The architecture of the surviving houses in Riverside tells us that. There 
is also a print in Hunt’s Memorials. You can see how the original stone 
summer-house, botched on to the Close wall, with two lean-tos, and a 
range of one-storey buildings in front, had come to enclose a sort of yard.” 

‘“The old Coaching Inn?” enquired Dormer, who secretly thought 
all that sort of thing foolery. 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort. I don’t suppose that that picturesque fiction— 
the high-speed coach—which existed upon the four or five principal roads 
of the country for about ten years, in the early nineteenth century—ever 
ran to Easthampton—certainly not to the obscure corner of it that we know 
as Riverside. No, in the earliest prints of the place, you will see big heavy 
waggons being loaded from barges, taking all that waterborne stuff away 
inland. 

“< That is what Simon Foregatherer’s ‘Garden of Eden’ had come to. His 
case was the most difficult to understand. He was a plain and praise- 
worthy man of business, creating wealth, where there had been no wealth 
before. And the thing he had created, the example he set, the efflorescence 
of his virtues, rose up and engulfed him—or rather his grandson. ‘The 

newer and bigger establishments in what had now become a street swamped 
him, and he adapted the old building to the needs of the waterside trade, 


who wanted mostly drink. 
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“Tt is extraordinary how that habit, buried deep, doubtless, in the 
national character, by climatic and other influences, came to light. People 
in Chaucer were drunken in bouts, but they never had the time, money or 
material to spare for really hard drinking. Later came the Falstaff type, 
drunken but exceptional. People had other things to do. But in the 
eighteenth century, once internal Peace was assured, the production and 
consumption of drink on a really large scale commenced, the big Quaker 
breweries began to turn out beer on a commercial basis. Gin was a 


Government monopoly. Brandy was fashionable. The waterside folk 


were thirsty, prosperous, unhurried. There were no formalities. If you 
wished to sell drink, you just put up a sign and sold it. Young Simon 
Foregatherer did. Whether it was the Biblical phraseology in which he 
had learned to speak, or the strip of garden where, untended, some of the 
old trees of the Bishop’s original lot still straggled no one knows, but it 
was he who called the place ‘ The Garden of Eden.’ 

‘“‘He died, like all the rest, and the place came into the possession of a 
man typical of his time. He was called Applegarth. He bought the house 
and kept it for fifty years. His was its longest ownership. He so impressed 
himself in the neighbourhood that the ferry he worked, from his quayhead 


across to Meadowsweet—it wasn’t built on then—was called Applegarth’s 


Ferry. We traced it on the old maps from 1770 right into the eighteen- 
hundreds. It must have been a thriving place. It was he who built a 
further storey on the top of the outhouses, and added two more gables to 
those Legros had built, forming a regular yard, with the wall of the Close 
at the back, a yard where the heavy waggons could be driven in and left for 


the night, until with the next tide, the slow moving barges would come up ~ 


the river to the quayhead beside the ferry to transfer their load. There 
was lodging and refreshment for man and beast, there was, we may be sure, 
some charge for wharfage, and we know there was, right down to the time 
when the iron footbridge was put up, a toll on the ferry of a ha’penny, 
which must have been worth several shillings a day. Then, for the barge 
population, who lived on their craft in those days, such a place was a 
general store, poste restante, parcels office, market for odds and ends they 
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brought as extras or wanted for themselves, news, exchange and gossip- — 
shop. It was the centre of smuggling. If you care to turn up the East- 
hampton Calendar of 1780, you will see how the preventive officers, who — 


had followed a barge, the contents of which excited their suspicions, 
from Seaton right down to Applegarth’s quayhead, tried to seize it there. 


Two of them died of the injuries they received, in consequence of — 
which Applegarth was apprehended and lodged in the Bridewell. He had 


to be released two days later because a crowd of some hundreds of people 


surrounded the Moot Hall and threatened the magistrates. Does that give — 


you some picture of the manners and customs of the English ? ” 


“They were a pretty rough lot!” Dormer admitted. The people of © 


the seventeen-eighties did not appeal to him. He did not feel that they 
really were very English. 
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“They lived in the ‘ Garden of Eden,’ my dear Dormer. Applegarth 
was a very representative type of his time, his inn was the ‘ Garden of 
Eden’ in very deed. The mystic legend of the serpent and the woman, 
the tree and the apple all come in plain English to the children’s defiance. 

I WILL DO AS I LIKE!’ That was Applegarth’s creed, that is what 
Adam really said and has been saying ever since—Liberty—to do the next 
thing that enters an empty head. Applegarth must have worked hard, early 
and late, and lived fairly spare. Bread and beef he had and plenty of beer, 
but not much else, except liberty, impatience of any authority, contempt for 
anyone not as strong-elbowed as himself. The old inn, so aptly named, 
was prosperous under him as never before or again. It was the supreme 
type of what Easthampton of those days believed in. Churches were 
empty, courts remote and held in contempt. The ‘ Garden of Eden’ 
with its bench under the walnut tree, its yard, its skittle-alley, its cockpit, 
you will find in Hogarth and Fielding, a national type. Applegarth had 
not given the place its significant name—he was no initiator—but he put 
up the sign, as you see it there in Perfect’s picture. It was a great beam 
across the mouth of the yard, with a square board on which is discernible 
—the original I am glad to say is in the museum—a tree like a cauliflower, 
with some obscure figures below and a serpent involved. But what we 
have not got are the two wooden effigies that supported it. They appear in 
-Hunt’s Memorials. I think they were old ships’ figure-heads—a torso, 
presumably male, and another which looks like a mermaid’s, but I don’t 
suppose Applegarth minded. They were mascots to him. They were burnt 
in a disastrous fire which occurred in his stables in 1820. He died soon 
after, and the place started to go downhill. Sounds like Destiny, doesn’t 
it ? But what is Destiny but the inevitable result of natural causes? The 
fire must have been caused by the negligence of some of his own family, 
for no one else would have access to light or fire in those days. And, if 
you think of the atmosphere in which his children must have grown up, 
of gross sport, and brutal good-humour, you will understand why neither 
his four sons nor his daughters carried on the place after him. They all 
went away, went to the bad. The shock and loss of the fire hastened his 
end. He was already an old man. And perhaps it was as well. He had been 
a noted local figure. You will find him alluded to in the scrappy unconcise 
records of the time. But had he been really great, he could not have 
arrested the decay of the ‘ Garden of Eden,’ which commenced just before, 
and was greatly accelerated after his death. The railway from Seaton to 
Easthampton was laid in 1840, and the slow throttling of the waterborne 
traffic began. The merchants along Riverside did not mind, they simply 
had their goods carted to or from the station. The ‘ Garden of Eden,’ 
depending on the actual barges and their occupants, was crippled, became 
_amere beershop, and an obscure one at that. It passed from hand to hand, 
until, in the Brewery boom of the ’eighties, it became a Tied House, and 
never paid its rent. ; 

‘‘ Meanwhile, a curious foreshadowing of its fate overcast it. With the 
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railway, with Peace abroad and Reform in politics at home, came the first 
of the really leisured class with safe permanent incomes. Among these 
people there lodged the sort of culture—accompanied by none of the 
expense—which a few years earlier was the close preserve of Grand 
Seigneurs. It was for this new public that Cotman and his pupils worked. 
Perfect discovered the ‘ Garden of Eden.’ It had all the qualities that 
were necessary to a painter of the period—it was picturesque, shapely, 
local—and suggested no abstract idea whatever. In that curious way it 
earned immortality—not for what it was, but precisely for what it 
wasn’t. Its builder, and the various owners certainly could never have 
guessed for what it would be remembered. So that was the end of the 
“Garden of Eden,’ and here you see its apotheosis ! ” 

“ But you don’t say that it was pulled down because a feller painted it ? ” 

‘No. The other way about. Perfect painted it because there was a 
general sense that it was likely to be pulled down. That is what is called 
being romantic. He was right enough. A beer-shop at the end of an old- 
fashioned no-thoroughfare was bound to get dilapidated and disreputable. 
It became the sort of place where little underpaid servants and factory 
hands who are tired of life go, in the hope that they will meet soldiers. 
That sort of clientéle soon gets a place a bad name. The sort of tenant 
who hires a place for such a trade can never ask the brewery to put it into 
repair. Its name became a bitter mockery. It got to be what the police 
called ‘difficult of supervision’—by which they meant that, though the 
ferry had long been superseded by the footbridge to Meadowsweet, there 


was some sort of old punt that enabled soldiers ‘ out of bounds’ or girls 


wanted for loitering, to escape by the back way. The Medical Officer of 
Health had it black-listed. ‘Then came the War of 1914, and a new type 
of military authority, desperately anxious for the health of the troops. 
Very little pressure got the licence surrendered. The site was more valuable 


for habitation. But the disrepair had gone too far and I was called in. | 


I made an end of the ‘ Garden of Eden’.” 
“Well, it’s a great pity!’ Dormer summed up. “ It’s so much prop- 
erty gone. It can’t be replaced at anything like its cost. I wish you and 


your Town Scoundrels would leave things alone, Skene. You’re ruining 


us |” 

He burst out laughing a moment later. He liked Skene, and did not, 
in the depth of his heart, feel ruined, or near it. He would have liked to 
have bought the picture, had it been for sale, but no longer had room to 
hang it, and felt nettled. 

Skene, on the other hand, was thinking of his own, his private Garden 
of Eden. As a young man, preparing for his A.R.I.B.A. Exam., he had 
wished to take up painting. But the cares of this world, the necessities of 
a useful, but insufficient income, the influence of relatives, indeed of the 
whole English Middle Classes combined with enough common sense to 
know that he was devoid of actual genius, had drawn him to the workaday 
handmaid of the Arts, Architecture—where he was useful if not orna- 
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mental, as he often said. He had, however, his occasional twinges of 
regret, as now, when Dormer walked past his neat architectural drawings, 
“ Structural principles and decorative detail of the Moot Hall, East- 
hampton, G. Skene, A.R.I.B.A.”, to admire a third rate water-colour like 
Perfect’s. But he soon got over it. For many years he had not inhabited 


the Garden of Eden of his fancy. That had the advantage that he couldn’t 
be turned out of it, at least. 


SUMMER 
Scissor-Cut by L. HUMMEL 
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THE ACKYMALS 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HE village of Ham lies under the green hills, at the head of a 

valley ; the valley opens into the sea, a mile and a half to the 

south-west. Cottages, cob and thatch, stone and brick and slate, 

—ancient and modern—stand beside the roads ; and, seen. from 
the field above, the village is the shape of a horned head. The slightly 
hollow space between the higher and lower roads is divided by a stream, 
and tilled by the cottage tenants ; cabbages, onions, shallots, rhubarb, a 
few blighted apple trees, potatoes, beans, and peas. 

My garden slopes up from the northern horn of the village, and overlooks 
the hollow. Writing or reading in the little iron-roofed room built of 
ship’s timbers and stone-and-mortar walls—work of the first owner of the 
cottage, a cobbler, long since laid in the earth—I hear many noises arising 
from out the hollow. The noises vary with the seasons, and with the light 
of the sun. There are the birds ; the belving of cows in the shippens of 
Foot Farm; the barking of the young cattle-dog shut in a barn; the 
clack and rattle of straw ropes being twisted by the village carpenter 
helped by small boys ; the evening shouts of my good friend Revvy, the 
labourer, to Ernie and Madge in the water, or sneaking green gooseberries, 
or otherwise in mischief ; the extraordinary bawling roar of a heavy red- 
faced youth singing, ‘‘ Yes, we have no bananas,” or ‘“ Show me the way 
tu go oom ”’; the faint ringing in the pail of jets of milk ; the occasional 
loud report of a shot-gun ; and sometimes, in fine weather, the singing of 
the hard-working daughter of Foot Farm, as (I imagine) she tidies the 
bedrooms, happy in her thoughts. There is another woman in the farm- 
house, her mother ; but the mother never goes out. For fifteen years she 
has never left the farmhouse, except, in the early morning, to sweep the 
slate slab of the threshold, and after rain, to brush reddish water from the 
puddle in the roadway below the barred dairy window. The puddle is 
always filled in wet weather, for each brushing helps to deepen it ; but every 
morning after rain I see the small pale face and the expressionless dark 
eyes of the little body with her besom. If I happen to be passing, she gives 
me the least glance, only her lips reply to my good-morning ; the door 
closes, and she is gone. The village people call her husband “ Stroyle ” 
George—a gaunt and solitary man, with side-whiskers and a nose like an 
eagle’s beak, and always at work on his few acres. He is poor, and can 
afford no modern implements or fertilisers. Stroyle is couch-grass, whose 
thick sturdy whitish roots, pointing and creeping everywhere underground, 
take the food of the wheat in his fields. Farmer George has one son, who 
sits in a window-seat all day, his frail legs hanging twisted to the floor. 
The face of the farm-wife is a mother-face, the face of a woman who, like 
a flower, forgets herself and lives in her children. Daughter Alice tends 
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the poor mazed brother ; it is Alice whose joyous singing I hear when the 
south-west clears of its rain drifting grey in the valley, and the sun frees 
in leaf and wing and man something not of the earth. 

One full-summer afternoon, following a stormy night, when the 
shadows of the walls and thatch lay sharply on the drying road, a 
shot rang out in the hollow, and a little boy walking in the shade near the 
nettles stopped, and said to himself, “‘ Coo! I bet that one knacked’n 
vlying !” 

“ Hullo, Ernie,” I called from the window, glad of any excuse to leave 
my desk. “ What’s been knocked flying ? ” 

“ Tis Janny Kift shooting th’ackymals on his pays ! ” 

I ran out of the room, and down the steps to the road, crying, “‘ So that 
is what has been startling my baby, day after day! Why does that fool 
want to shoot tomtits? They don’t eat peas. They eat insects on the 
peas. Poor little tomtits . . .would you shoot an ackymal, Ernie ? ” 

“T ain’t got no gun,” murmured Ernie. 

“ That’s why the eleven nestlings in the hole in my garden wall died this 
spring! He shot the old birds.” 

“ When Janny Kift finds an ackymal’s nestie, he blocks’n up if he can’t 
tear’n out. Father see’d’n doing it. Be ee gwin to the funeral ? ” 

*“ What funeral, Ernie ? ”’ 

“They be gwin to bury a babby up to churchyard this afternoon. I be 
gwin. Be you gwin ? ”’ 

When he is quiet, Ernie’s face has an expression that rests in beauty ; 
his brown eyes brim with a sweet and gentle luminousness, as though a 
spirit were looking forth from the eyes of the child. 

“Us be gwin,”’ said Ernie. 

I remembered hearing about the baby. Four days before, a single toll 
of the bell in the church tower had brought the cottage wives to their 
doors. After an interval, another single toll ; and the women had waited, 
to learn the age of the departed. The bell was silent. One year old! 
Then Mrs. Ridd’s babby were dead, poor li’ mite. 

The swallows were twittering over the village street, and the martins 
busy with their late brood in the nest over the door of Foot Farm. The 
black and white droppings, remains of thousands of flies, splashed the 
wall, and the sett-stones under, every year, for the farmer “ liked seeing 
the birds about.” No, I was not going to the funeral. 

Ernie knew all about death, although probably he had forgotten what he 
had told me three years before, when he was four. Graves he called 
“‘ pits.” Before burial, dead men “ had a good tea first, and then they take 
their boots off and put them in pits. They can’t see nobody any more, 
when they be in the pits, because the earth be in their eyes.” I remembered 
asking him, trying to probe the child-mind, how he would like to be buried; 
but he had shaken his head, saying “‘ he would never go into a pit, because 
he can’t never die.’”’ Asked how he knew that, Ernie said, “‘ Jesus said so, 
and told me that it was in Sunday School. 
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Later, his mother told me that Ernie had been shown a Biblical picture 
of the disciples walking through a cornfield, shod with sandals, and eating 
corn ; and this had made the impression on his mind. 

The King’s Arms, kept by a badger-digging sportsman, stood at the 
top of the street which formed the upper horn of the village. Passing the 
carpenter’s cottage and shed, with its large enamelled iron Navy Recruiting 
advertisement lime-washed with the rest of the wall, I reached the sunken 
thatched cottage where John Kift lived. “ Plaise to come right in, midear, 
invited Mrs. Kift, an elderly plump woman, dressed in black clothes 
smelling of moth-ball. ‘“‘ Mind ee don’t brish against they walls ; they'm 
spotty as alepper. Tis the damp, zur. No matter what be done, they walls 
remain spotty as a lepper !”’ fabs 

I stepped down into a damp dark passage, and into a darker living room, 
lit by a small square window. A percussion-cap single barrel gun was laid 
on two rusty nails driven into the great oaken beam crossing the smoky 
ceiling ; the beam, as in all cottages, had been lime-washed. I noticed 
photographs on the high chimney-piece, and bunches of herbs drying along 
the beam ; and then I heard the craking voice of John Kift calling me 
from the end of the passage. 

At the passage-end were sheds, cluttered with old gins and pails and 
shovels and boxes ; bedsteads, bicycle frames and wheels, pea-sticks, and 
barrels. Rust had worn away the iron lying there, the death-watch beetle 
—the “‘ worm ” of the countryman—had bored the wooden supports and 
rafters. Cobwebs, loaded with the frass of the boring insects, and with 
mummied moths and flies and wasps, filled the upper spaces of the sheds. 
John Kift stood beside a box with a wire-net front, behind the webs of 
which a ferret was moving, trying to get out. . 

“You shoot ackymals, don’t you ?” I asked. 

“ Aly, aly !”’ he cried. ‘‘ Every wan I zee near my pays! I load me gun 
with a half charge, and blow ivry wan of the li’l beggars abroad ! Seventy- | 
eight I’ve shute this year, and in the spring my son blocked up half a dizen © 
nesties in holes in walls roundabout.” His voice grew louder and louder. — 
“Yes, zur! And if us diden do that, us wouldn’t have a pay left, | 
noomye ! ” / 

“ But ackymals eat insects,” I protested. . 

“And pays as well! Yes, zur! They be master birds for pays, the 

rogues ! But this one won’t ate no more pays.” And with the toe of his 
boot he kicked a tiny bundle of feathers lying on the ground. I picked it 
up. Half its feathers were blown off its breast, its legs broken, its eyes 
filmy in its loose and backward-rolling head. Its neck and head were a — 
deep black—a marsh tit, weighing, perhaps, half an ounce. 
_ John Kift took me to the rows of peas, and showed me pods three 
inches long, with ragged tears along the lengths of shucks, as though rats 
had gnawn them. “ Knack, knack, knack, the li’l beggars go on them, and 
I'll shute ivry wan I zee! ” 

Four kinds of titmice were lying on the ground under the peas—great, 
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blue, cole, and marsh. I knew that great-tits and blue-tits could chip and 
hack expertly with their strong beaks—the name ackymal or hackmal, 
and its numerous variations, is derived from the blows they deal—but I 
was certain of the innocence of the marsh-tits. 

“ Pll shute ivry beggar I zee on my pays ! ” 

“That’s so, zur. John Kift be quite honest, zur,” said the rough and 
pleasant voice of Mrs. Kift behind me. 

He agreed to allow the next tit time to feed before shooting, and then to 
bring the slain bird to me for dissection. 

*“ You'll zee I be right, midear,”’ he called after me, as I went into the 
gloomy passage, wondering what sort of a fool he thought me. I had seen 
sparrows and finches pecking the fresh green leaves of sprouting peas in 
early spring, for I had watched them walking down my own rows, and had 
thrown stones near them. What business was it of mine if birds slew peas, 
and a man slew the birds? Slugs and snails ate my seedling cabbages, 
and I burned them with quicklime ; but John Kift did not interfere with 
me for it. Was this feeling of pity for little happy birds shot in the sun- 
shine an unnatural feeling, arising from discarded instincts; a useless 
feeling, as unproductive as a rainbow ? Thought made me miserable. 

The village street was bright and quiet. I noticed a hand drawing a 
curtain across a window. A girl ran past the gate, saying in a loud whisper, 
“They’m coming,” and hustling a young sister into a cottage. A dog 
lying at the bend in the road by the shop got up, scratched, stared at some- 
thing invisible to me, and sauntered away. I heard a shuffling of feet. 
Then round the corner came four youths, clad all in black, except for white 
bow-ties and white collars and white gloves. They moved very slowly, 
carrying a small white coffin on two cloth slings, one at each end. I saw 
blackness behind them, and hurried away. : 

Women were standing by the low churchyard wall, looking over the 
green mounds, and I stood among them, next to Mrs. Butt, who immediate- 
ly told her three little girls—heavy Saxon type—to shut their rattle ; and 
then smiled at me, showing her ruinous teeth. Mrs. Butt’s five-month 
baby, without a stitch on its grubby body or a tooth in its gums, lying ina 
perambulator near, also smiled. I felt its chubby legs, and remarked how 
well it looked, but how cold it was in the shadow of the elm trees. “ Ah, 
I likes ’em to be ’ardy,” said Mrs. Butt, smiling again, and asking after 
my baby, who was born on the same night as her own. “ Fine li'l boy 
you’ve got!” I agree, and smile at the recollection of what Mrs. Butt is 
reported to have said to the parish nurse when told that her baby was not 
a boy. “ Dammit, what beats me is where all these girls come from.” 

“Tikey, get down!” scolds Mrs. Brown, mother of innumerable 
children and grandmother of several, to the seven-year-old merry boy who 
robbed one of my apple trees last year. Tikey laughs, and won't get 
down ; he is the unconquerable sort, nervously and physically strong. 
Even when I whacked him hard, over that apple business, he didn’t whine ; 
but, with angry tears in his eyes, picked up apples and earth and flung 
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them at me, crying, “ Ha, ’it im agen, wull ee? "It ’im agen, wull ee, ye 
ould beggar?’ We respected each other afterwards, and I gave him the 
hazel stick and some apples for a souvenir ; and now we meet as proper 
friends. It was Tikey’s sort that held Ypres. 

Daisy is Tikey’s younger sister, then comes Boykins, whose round 
brownish face (all the Browns have ruddy-brown faces) is still rather 
scared of me ; it was Boykins, aged nearly four, who from the road below 
tearfully urged Tikey to kick me during the whacking. Daisy, red lips 
and soft brown eyes, regards me from the wall, as she cuddles the Brown 
baby, a petulant and spiteful child, aged three, “‘ the last Mrs. Brown will 
have, surely, at her age,” says the village. Daisy’s face is full of love ; the 
little maid will make a good mother when she weds later on. 

So I muse by the wall, whereon many children sit, eager for the sight of a 
baby’s funeral. The bell tolls. Scientists tell us that the bony structure of 
bats is nearer to the human frame than any other mammal; and lo! 
here are great human bats following the coffin with slow and shuffling 
steps, old women with strange and ugly faces, clothed in black. Their 
eyes peer under shapeless bonnets ; their clothes, like wings of black shriv- 
elled skin, seem to suffocate the personality. Tears drip out of their old 
eyes. They walk into the graveyard, follow the Rector into church. 

“You come away from that grave, my boy! Young reskle, you ! 
A-a-h! You wait till I catch you !” 

“Ya-ar!”’ cries a minute urchin playing alone by the small shallow 
grave. He does not care for his grannie, whose voice, harsh and broken, 
has just threatened him over the wall. ‘The young rascal has blue eyes ; 
and a split lip ; and no father. His widowed grandmother looks after him; 
her daughter is in service in another part of the country, and rarely comes 
home. He is Ernie’s cousin, and was christened Vivian Somerville Carter ; 
but Ernie and his friends call him Babe. What a temper Babe had when 
he was really small, two years or so; when granfer was alive, and used to 
shut him up in a shed! Dreadful screams of rage! But now he goes to 
school, and plays and fights with other boys, and 1s happy. 

The mourners were in the church ; the curious were looking over the 
wall ; the bad boy was sitting by the shallow grave. He was scratching 
at the earth with his nails, and trying to push something into a hole. 
““ A-a-ah, you young limb!” scolded old grannie Carter over the wall. 
““'Ya-aa-ar! Ee can’t catch ee now!” taunted Vivian Somerville. He 
was tilling a kidney bean in the earth by the grave. 

The grave was twelve feet from the wall. By one of the trunks of the 
great elms many wreaths of flowers were laid, piled one on another, each 
with a card and lines of sympathetic writing ; for the baby’s death had 
touched many hearts. A red-haired man stood by them, copying the 
inscriptions into a penny note-book ; he was the village correspondent of 
the local newspaper, and for every name included in his list he would 
probably sell a copy on the following Thursday. 

The children on the wall were merry and noisy as the starlings on the 
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church tower. Grannie Carter stole into the churchyard, grey and lum- 
bering as a badger ; but Babe saw her, and with a shrill laugh ran away 
among the tombs. ‘‘ Ya-aa-ha! Ye can’t catch ee naow! Ye can’t catch 
ee naow |!” He taunted her, waiting for the intense delight of being chased. 
“ Ould Granmer Carter, ye can’t catch ee!” . 

Grandmother Carter retreated, for something white had appeared out 
of the church porch, between the stone heads of the gargoyles, one 
chipped and frowning, the other whole and serene. The Rector in his 
vestments walked slowly, with composed face, his hands clasped before 
him. Behind, the youths bearing the coffin, and the black straggling files 
of mourners. Vivian Somerville gave a startled look, and ran out of the 
churchyard. Children on the wall were pulled down by their mothers, 
or hushed into silence. 

Slowly the mourners settled round the grave. The father was a tall 
man, with a face yellow as tallow, and a black moustache ; a thatcher by 
trade. He swayed, and looked into the grave, with dull dry eyes. Perhaps 
he was thinking, The sins of the fathers. . . . The face of his remaining 
child, a youth of eighteen, was also sallow, but puffy with weeping. The 
old grandfather stood beside the grandmother ; sometimes he gulped, 
like the grandson, and stared wildly as the priest recited, in a low and 
placid voice, the words of the Church of England Burial Service. 

““ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live . . .”— 
the mother, shrunken in black mourning, gave a whimpering cry—“. . . 
and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower ; 
he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 

The Rector spoke without feeling. No beauty bloomed in his words, 
to raise an image in the minds around him. He was sixty years old, and 
looked forty ; perhaps if he had not kept things outside himself, he would 
have looked eighty. A heavy trundling sound, and the far-away singing 
of many voices, caused some of the women by the wall to look north- 
wards ; children’s faces followed their gaze. Round the corner of the 
Rectory wall came a big yellow motor-coach, filling the roadway, and the 
singing grew suddenly loud. A hatless man stood with his back to the 
driver, conducting the choir with his hands. Dust swirled behind the 
coach, which quickly slowed, and as it rolled past the burial place the 
voices sank, but did not die away. The Welsh miners on holiday were 
singing one of their grand and inspiring national choruses ; eyes were 
brightened when they had passed, except the sad ones by the grave. 
As the coffin was being lowered the mother uttered stifled whispers, as 
she looked through the white composition of the lid, to the small pale 
wrinkled face within. She clutched her husband, longing to fling herself 
down, break the shut lid, and take the little one, whose every laugh and 
wail and cry in life were still part of her living heart. She heard words, 
well-worn words, that since her childhood had never entered her 
consciousness : words, O Lord God, holy and most merciful Saviour, 
Lord most holy, O God most mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour. 
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She tried secretly to smile to herself, and whimpered, I believe, I believe; 
while her husband held her tightly, his face a duskier yellow. 

Zip-chee-chee. See-see, see-see | 

A family of marsh tits flittered in the shadowed leaves over us, restless 
and happy as they peered and lit on the twigs, hanging head-down to peer 
with bright eyes for green-fly and caterpillar. 

‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain hope 
of the Resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto His glorious body, 
according to the mighty working, whereby He is able to subdue all things to 
Himself.” 

Sit-ee sit-ee sit-ee! A cole tit was wandering with them. I could see 
the streak of white on his black head. Zip-chee Zip-chee, as they passed, 
some high in the tree, others just above my head. They swung and 
fluttered, always calling to one another, sometimes peering for hawk or 
owl on the branches. For days and weeks they had been wandering in 
the spinneys and orchards and gardens, sleeping in holes in trees, in the 
eaves of thatch, ivy on walls, warm and together. I saw the parent birds 
fly over the King’s Arms to the hollow of gardens beyond ; and then I 
was listening to words that seemed false and unnatural, and harsh to the 
miserable beings standing black, as though charred, inthe summer sunshine. 

““'We give thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased thee to deliver 
this our sister out of the miseries of this sinful world. . . .” 

After the service the priest turned to the mother and said, in a voice 
more like his own, “‘ Do not grieve, Mrs. Ridd. She is now safe in the 
arms of Jesus, and one day you will see her there.” 

“ Aiy, aiy!”’ said the old fisherman, her father. “‘ She’m safe i’ th’ 
arms of Jesus,” and looked at the sky. He walked away, to get a glass of 
beer, and looked into the sun’s face, which dried his tears, and gave 
strength of life after grief. Then I heard the report of a gun. Children 
scrambled down from the wall, forgetting what they had seen. Observing 
Vivian Somerville Carter back on the grass by the flowers, I went to him. 
He was banging ants with a stone, watched by a small quiet boy who wore 
an enormous cap. ‘This boy was a visitor to the village, and whenever I 
had seen him, on the sands, in the street, or on his own doorstep, he was 
wearing the same large cap. He did not play with the boys of the village, 
but stood about near them ; and once, when I had playfully thrown a 
minute apple at him, he had gone away with injured dignity, and told his 
father, who had complained to me. 

: ene you feel sorry, Vivian, that this poor little baby is dead?” I 
asked. 

ia9 No.” 

" ee you be sorry to see Ernie laid in a grave?” 

O. 

“Would you cry, Babe ? ” 

cé No.”’ 
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“ What, didn’t you cry when Granfer died ? ” 

“ No. Uncle Bill did. I zeed un going home down the road crying.” 

Uncle Bill was Revvy, Ernie’s father. 

“Would you care if I died, Babe ? ” 

ce No.”’ 

“ Well, then, will you come and live with me, as you are not happy with 
Granmer ? ” 

ia9 No.”’ 

“ But think, Babe. You will have a nice time, go to bed late, have all 
the apples you want, and go down to the sand-water every day. Won’t you?” 

Babe called the sea, sand-water. 

“Ya-aa-ah-ee ! Ould Daddy Wisson ! ” 

Apparently I was Ould Daddy Wisson. 

“ And think, Babe. You will have a nice bed, all to yourself.” 

Then the large-capped boy joined the conversation. 

“ T’ve got a bed of me own where I live in a big house up to Exeter ! ” 

“ Ya-aa !”’ jeered Babe, “ It’s a bed!” 

“Vivian Carter,” the other solemnly warned him, “ remember you are 
in the churchyard.” Five years old, and already matured, thought I ; 
poor little man. Then I saw John Kift look over the wall, and lean his 
elbows along it. He was the brother of the fisherman, and great-uncle of 
the dead baby. 

“* Well, well ! ” he said to me, in his loud voice, as I stopped by him. 
** Did ye ever see anything like it >. Look at that, now! Look at them all. 
Well. Well. I call that a turrible waste of money, all they flowers.” 
He stared round again, as though unable to realise what he saw. “ Well 
I never. Did ye ever zee anything like it now? Pounds and pounds I 
reckon they flowers must have cost. No flowers will bring it back, noomye. 
Aiy, pounds and pounds. Much better to have given the money to the 
parents. Pounds and pounds they flowers must have cost. More than all 
the doctor’s bills, I should say.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and drew out two dead marsh-tits, which 
he put on the wall. 

“I don’t reckon they doctors be much cop,” he mused. “ Five doctors 
Liza took the baby to, and all described bottles and bottles of medicine, 
but with all of them twarnt no gude. No zur! I reckon she would have 
done better and saved money if she had kep to one doctor, instead of 
- trittin’ around from wan to anither, from Branton to Town, from Town 
to Combe. Tidden no sense in it. What do ee think, Mrs. Carter ? ” 

Granmer Carter was looking at the flowers again. 

“‘ Poor li’l mite,” she croaked. ‘“‘ Tis most butiful flowers I ever did 
see. "Tis a loss for the mother, ’tis a loss, and after eighteen year.” 

“Twas going on fine the night before, too!” said the voice of Mrs. 
Butt, returning with her perambulator and three yellow-haired girls. 
“‘ Why, only the night before the poor li’l mite died, it ate nearly a plateful 
of tinned salmon, so Mrs. Smaldon told me.” 
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So small were the bodies of the ackymals, and so strong the fingers of 
John Kift, that it was a difficult matter to find among the feathery pieces 
the crops of the birds. Vivian and Ernie stood on the iron toe-tips of their 
boots, to see the interesting post-mortem. The gullets were far too small 
for the passage of a pea; and no green fragments were found in the crops. 
Nevertheless John Kift, pointing to minute black specks, cried, “ What 
did I tell ee ? I knowed I was right ! What more could ye want ? They 
AES tere be master rogues for stealin’ pays, and I’ll shute ivry wan I 
Zscd= 
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BACK NUMBERS 


By MAURICE AMOS 


T’ was rumoured, some little time ago, that by reason of certain 
dissensions in the trade, the production of new books was about to 
be totally suspended in England for the probable space of twelve 
months. We believe what we wish to believe; and this report 
appealed so strongly to the passions of the present writer that, in spite of 
the notorious fallibility of his informant, and of the undoubted circum- 
stance that books continued to be turned out as rapidly as French 
Ministries, he immediately embraced, and still nurses, the conviction that 
at any moment a general literary Armistice and Truce of God may be 
proclaimed. No more popular treatises on Atoms and Relativity, no more 
Bee ephics of eminent living statesmen, no more books about books about 
ooks. 

His satisfaction was marred, it is true, for a time, by the fear that peace 
would throw a lot of fine fellows upon the dole. He was thinking, not of 
the authors, who would, of course, continue to draw great incomes from 
America, but of the reviewers, the light infantry of literature, whose 
honourable regimental badge—the well-known mask and dagger—he has 
himself been permitted, from time to time, to bear. Will the second and 
the better half of the Parnassus, the Acropolis, the Helicon, and the Pierean 
Spring be exclusively devoted, he asked, to vers bres, the drama, and the 
manly invectives of the musical critics? But these dark apprehensions 
were shortly dispelled by the reflection that a dearth of new books will, it 
may well be hoped, give the reviewers the opportunity for which they have 
been waiting, of turning their attention to the past, and of reviving the 
credit of writers who have long been forgotten: an infinite field for hon- 
ourable adventure. 

It is true that in recent years a number of respectable old books have 
found a place in the various series of reprints at popular prices, which 
constitute the distinctive feature of our spare-bedrooms. But this at best 
has been little more than a conveyance, such as befalls Pharaohs, from the 
tomb to the museum. And it is well known that these admirable publica- 
tions are chiefly recruited from books which everyone knows by name, 
and has either read, or has long since resolved never to open: Pepys, the 
Koran, Gibbon, Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, Law’s Serious Call, 
etc., etc. A traveller from an antique land has related to us that being once 
benighted in a remote rest-house, or Dawk-Bungalow, he found himself 
confronted by the late Lord Avebury’s Hundred Best Books, in a cheap 
edition, all bound alike in dark blue. Such an experience is bad for young 
people, and gives them an unfavourable idea of their ancestors. But who 
has not been enchanted by the sombre splendour of all those acres of 
exquisitely bound volumes, mostly folios and quartos, which adorn the 
galleries of the King’s Library in the British Museum, and makes it one 
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of the richest sights in London? Does anyone know what is inside those 
books ? Even the Librarian can hardly have explored them all. And is it 
to be believed that none of them is readable ? That is not our belief, at 
any rate ; and so soon as our critics and literary explorers are compelled 
to seek for fresh fields of enterprise, it is among such books as King George 
III. collected that, as we may hope, they will begin operations. ca 

There used to be a periodical devoted to the pious exercise of reviving 
forgotten reputations : it was called the Retrospective Review. I was 
familiar in childhood with the sedate exterior of its bound volumes. But 
this publication has long since ceased to appear: it died with Leisure ; 
and such collections as still exist are buried in the basements of book-shops 
and public libraries, in whose catalogues they are probably concealed under 
the general title of Morbid Psychology. 

The first book whose mummy I offer for unwrapping is Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s Life and Raigne of King Henry the Eighth, of which the first 
edition, “ printed by F. G. for Thomas Whitaker ” in 1649, lies before me. 
It is dedicated to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ; and as the author 
admits in his preface that ‘‘ the King whose History I write is subject to 
more Obloquies than any since the worst Roman Emperour’s Times,” 
it seems likely that it was designed as an essay in Royalist apologetics. 
Though very long, and-by no means to be read through, yet almost every 
page of this old book embalms enticing fragments of another age. It is 
pleasing, for example, to read of the extraordinary compliment which was 
paid to King Harry in the year 1513, when he had crossed the Channel to 
command his army in the war against France : 

Upon the twelfth of August Maximilian the Emperor came to the King, in the 
quality of his Soldier, and therefore not only wore the Crosse of Saint George, but 


received his pay duly, which I find, by some, to have been a hundred Crowns per 
diem. 


In the previous year the Marquess of Dorset had conducted some highly 
ineffectual operations on the Spanish frontier : 


Sir Edward Howard, who conducted the Marquesse to Spaine, having with 
the fleet first cleared the Seas from Enemies, landed at a little Bay in Brittaine, and 
Marched seven Miles into the Country, whence (after burning some Townes) hee 
brought away rich spoyles. Not Contented herewith yet, hee put his Men on shore 
at Conquet, and divers other places; where the French still receiving the worse, they 
at last desired a Parley. The substance whereof was, that the English would leave 
off this kind of desultory, and Cruell Warre, which tended only to the burning of 
Villages, and ransacking the poore. But hee replied, Hee was not to take his direc- 
tions from them. Besides, that it was the part of brave Gentlemen to defend their 
Country, and not shamefully to sue for Mercy. After which, and a banquet in his 
Ship, they were dismissed, and our Admiral returned home. 


But even in those days some of the King’s Counsellors had, as repre- 
sented by Lord Herbert, begun to think that England had better turn her 


cone away from perpetual wars with France, and seek her fortunes across 
the ocean : 
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Had we ever a more glorious time than that of Edward the third; and was 
yet the country ever more poore or weary of the wars? . . .And shall we trust now 
to better daies ? What though with our 12000 or 15000 we have oft defeated their 
Armies of 50000 or 60000 ? Stands it with reason of Warre to expect the like suc- 
cess still ? Especially, since the use of Armes is changed, and for the Bow (proper 
for men of our strength) the Caleever begins to be generally received, which, 
besides that it is a more costly weapon, requireth a long practice, and may be 
managed by the weaker sort. Let us, therefore, (in God’s Name) leave off our 
attempts against the Terra Firma. The natural scituation of Islands seems not to 
rest with Conquests in that kind. England alone is a just Empire. Or, when we 
would enlarge ourselves, let it be that way we can, and to which it seems the 
Eternall Providence hath destined us ; which is, by Sea. The Indies are discovered, 
and vast Treasure brought from thence every day. Let us therefore bend our 
endeavours thitherwards ; and, if the Spaniard or Portugals suffer us not to joyn 
with them, there will be yet Region enough for all to enjoy. 


The book is full of those touches of manners, which to-day, to our loss, 

are considered to be beneath the dignity of history. Having effectually 

disgraced the great Cardinal Wolsey, the King felt some compunction and 
sent him, by one Master Norreys, not only a gracious message, but a Ring, which 
was a token betwixt them, when any special business was recommended. Upon 
receiving whereof, the overjoyed Cardinall alighted from his Mule, and, in the dirt, 
upon his bare knees, acknowledged the comfort he received. 'To shew his thankful- 
nesse also to Master Norreys, he presented him with a chain of gold, at which a 
piece of the Crosse did hang. But it troubled him much that he had nothing to 
send to the King ; till at last having espyed in his Traine a facetious Naturall, in 
whom he took much delight, he desired Mr. Norreys to present him to the King, 
which promotion yet this Fellow (for the approving himself no Counterfeit) did so 
sleight, as the Cardinal was forced to send six of his tallest Yeomen to bring him to 
Court. 


My next candidate is another book of the same age, whose author must 
almost certainly have been known to Lord Herbert ; “‘ the Life of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, . . . written by himself.” Lord Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion is a book which is not unfamiliar to many ; his auto- 
biography, on the other hand, few seem to have seen, and fewer still have 
read. Having found its way into my shelves by the honourable path of 
inheritance, it had reposed there these many years unnoticed, until a few 
months ago, when the happy inspiration of an idle moment prompted me 
to take it down ; and I was immediately enthralled. Compared with this 
prize, the spiciest of modern political memoirs is poor drab stuff. Here 
we read with a sympathetic chuckle of Charles II’s embarrassment 
when, being at Canterbury on the first night after his landing at Dover, 
he received from the hands of the omnipotent General Monk a list of 
over seventy more than dubious candidates for appointment to the Privy 
Council : 

The King was in more than ordinary confusion with the reading of this Paper, 
and knew not well what to think of the General, in whose absolute power he now 
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was. However, Heresolved in the Entrance upon his Government not to consent to 
such Impositions, which might prove perpetual Fetters and Chains upon him ever 
after. 


To Clarendon then was entrusted the delicate task of ascertaining how the 
land lay, and whether the General could be persuaded to relent. In this 
he was highly successful, and returned with the gratifying intelligence that 
“the Truth was ” that the General 


had been obliged to have much Communication with Men of all Humers and 
Inclinations, and so had promised to do them good Offices to the King, 
and could not therefore avoid inserting their names in that Page, without 
any Imagination that the King would accept them: That he had done his partt 
and all that could be expected from him, and left the King to do what he though, 
best for his own Service, which He would always desire him to do, whatever 
Proposition He should at any Time presume to make to his Majesty, which he 
would not promise should be always reasonable. 


Then there is the account of the review of Monk’s army on Blackheath— 
“ fifty thousand men, Horse and Foot, in excellent Order and Equipage.” 


Shortly after, the Lord Mayor of London, the Sheriffs, and Body of the Aldermen, 
with the whole Militia of the City, appeared with great Lustre ; whom the King 
received with a most graceful and obliging Countenance, and Knighted the Mayor 
and all the Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and the principal Officers of the Militia: An 
Honour the City had been without near eighteen Years, and therefore abundantly 
welcome to the Husbands and their Wives. 


But the autobiography rises to its greatest heights of social comedy in 
the distracted Chancellor’s very unofficial account of the affair between his 
daughter Anne Hyde and the Duke of York—the affair which, in spite of 
the fact that the Queen-Mother, Henrietta Maria, came over post-haste 
from Paris “‘ to prevent, with her Authority, so great a Stain and Dis- 
honour to the Crown ”’ finished happily with Charles’ blessing upon the 
marriage of the young couple. 

We learn, for example, how the Duke of York “ with all imaginable 
Importunity,” “ begged his Majesty’s Leave and Permission upon his 
Knees that He might publickly marry her, in such manner as his Majesty 
thought necessary for the Consequence thereof. The King was much 
troubled with it, and more with his Brother’s Passion, which was ex- 
pressed in a very wonderful Manner and with many Tears, protesting 
that if his Majesty should not give his Consent, He would immediately 
leave the Kingdom, and must spend his Life in foreign Parts. The Queen- 
Mother, not to be outdone, “ brake into a great Passion, and publickly 
declared, that whenever that Woman should be brought into Whitehall 
by one Door, her Majesty would go out of it by another Door, and never 
come into it again.’’ However, on advice received from France, mamma 
relented. The Chancellor, on the other hand, was, if we are to believe his 
own account, so much appalled at the dizzy elevation of his family, that he 
implored the King’s permission to surrender the Great Seal and to go 
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abroad himself ; of which proposal Charles would hear nothing, but, in the 
most gentlemanly manner, confessed that : 
there were many Reasons, why he could never have designed or advised 
his Brother to this Marriage; yet since it was past, and all Things so well 


reconciled, He would not deny that He was glad of it, and promised himself much 
Benefit from it. 


And so that is how two of our Queens were provided with parents. 
One is reminded of Saint-Simon’s account of the affair between the Grande 
Mademoiselle and the Duc de Lauzun, which finished less prosperously. 
There is much, by the way, in Clarendon’s vivacious style which reminds 
one of Saint-Simon, whose contemporary he was, and whom he may very 
probably have known. Clarendon, however, was much the more important 
man of the two, and, unlike Saint-Simon, was himself a prominent actor 
in all the great affairs which he records. 

But what a charming little Restdenz-Stadt London must have been in 
those spacious times when, as Clarendon frequently relates, the King and 
his brother, in the course of their afternoon’s stroll, would drop in at the 
Chancellor’s house, and talk a little politics, and proceed on their way— 
it was before the days of afternoon tea. 

But enough of the seventeenth century. The eighteenth is so rich in 
buried treasure that it would probably be wiser to skip it altogether. But 
a few words may be spared for a discovery made three years ago in a dusty 
corner of the library in an old house in the country. This was a little 
volume called The Court and City Register or Gentleman’s Annual 
Calendar for the year 1785—a sort of Whitaker’s Almanac. Here, if 
you like, are some last enchantments. 

From the list of Bishops: ‘‘ Dr. John Egerton, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
first cousin of the Duke of Bridgwater,” “‘ The honourable Dr. Brownlaw 
North, Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Order of the Garter, 
2nd son to the Earl of Guildford,” “‘ The Right Honourable Lord James 
Beauclerk, D.D., Lord Bishop of Hereford, Uncle to the Duke of St. 
Albans and to Lord Vere.” 

The list of officers and other persons in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department of the Royal Household ranges from the Sergeant-at-Arms 
attending the House of Commons, the Knight Harbinger, the Master of 
Mechanics, the Examiner of all Plays, etc., and the Poet Laureat 
(Wm. Whitehead, Esq., £100) down to the Operators for the Teeth, the 
Historical Engraver, the Rat-Killer, and the Fan-maker. 

The only reference to civil government, outside the law, is to be found in 
the couple of pages devoted to the “ Secretary of State’s Office,” which is 
in two departments, Foreign Affairs at St. James’, and the Home Depart- 
ment at Whitehall. The Home Department includes the “ Plantation 
Department.” And, by the way, the book is divided into four main 
divisions, England, Scotland, Ireland, and America. Under the latter 
heading are given a list of the ‘‘ Presidents of Congress,” beginning with 
Peyton Randolph, Esq., of Virginia in 1774, and the “ Governors of the » 
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Thirteen United States of America.” After this comes the heading 
“ British Governments in America and the West Indies.” 

In the lists of officials of the Home Departments we generally find at the 
tail-end the name of the ‘“‘ Necessary Woman ”—Mrs. Hickson at the 
House of Lords, Mrs. Cheese at the Foreign Office, and Mrs. Emmitt at 
the Home Office. The Establishment of the Royal Nursery, over which 
presided the Governess, Lady Charlotte Finch, with {600 a year, included 
the Wet-Nurse to the Prince of Wales, and a string of twelve other Wet- 
Nurses to various Princes and Princesses—we may suppose functae 
officio: and at the bottom two “ rockers,” Mrs. Amon and Mrs. Clark. 

The Section on the Navy gives first a ‘“‘ List of the King’s Ships not in 
Commission,” showing in italics the names of the ships ‘‘ taken from the 
enemy in the last war,” A for American, F for French, S for Spanish and 
D for Dutch. Among the “ Ships now in Commission ”’ we find Goltath, 
74 guns, Captain Sir H. Parker, and the sixth-rater Boreas, 28 guns, H. 
Nelson. For the nineteenth century we have two authors whom we 
should like to tempt from their retirement, and to persuade to make their 
bow before a forgetful public. The first is John Galt, Scot and Canadian. 
Two of his books, the Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees are to 
be found in Everyman’s Library, but, we fear, on almost nobody’s table. 
His other books, of which several are very good indeed, are so rare as to be 
difficult to come by. This is partly his own fault, for choosing such 
shocking titles as The Entail, The Provost, and, most repellent of all, The 
Steamboat. What a name !—but what a good book! The imaginary 
narrator is a Glasgow tradesman who, having been ordered by his doctor 
to spend his Sundays on a Clyde steamer, composes his book, after the 
manner of the Arabian Nights, of the stories told him every week by some 
one of his fellow-travellers. It is in this artless form that we are given the 
incomparable narrative of the old farmer’s wife, whose son had fallen at 
Waterloo in the ranks of the Highland Brigade, and who, the year after 
the battle, resolved to make her way to Flanders and to visit the scene of 
her son’s heroic death. How she landed in Belgium without a passport, 
and how a very grand gentleman, learning her errand, intervened with the 
magistrate, and made everything easy for her; how she travelled to 
Brussels by canal-boat ; how the kind people to whom her unknown 
patron had directed her found her a guide in the person of a retired 
English N.C.O., who had married a Dutchwoman and settled in the city ; 
how, as the pair trudged out to the immortal field, the good woman 
corrected her companion’s errors, the poor loon apparently not being 
aware that the battle had been won by the Highlanders ; how on her 
return journey to England she was shepherded by a very obliging lady from — 
Mechlin, to whom she was able to render some slight service in return 
by consenting to carry many yards of dutiable lace wrapped between her 
petticoats ; and so home to her Highland farm. All this calls aloud to be 
reprinted. 

Mr. Lawrence Oliphant ; will you kindly come forward, and permit 
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me to introduce you? Though it is indeed a shame that the author of 
Piccadilly and of the Episodes in a Life of Adventure should need any 
introduction. Yet, as far as I have been able to ascertain, he is, nowadays, 
almost completely forgotten. Few are those who remember to-day the 
classification of young ladies into the “ still-deep-fast ” and the “ rushing- 
gushing-fast,” and that of old ladies into the ‘“ worldly-holy ” and the 
“wholly-worldly”’; fewer still those who recognise in ‘‘Leslie Wood,” in 
the Htu: de Nacre, a fantastic vignette of this extraordinary man; diplomat, 
traveller, Member of Parliament, novelist, wit, and religious mystic. The 
Episodes alone prove his possession of the major gift of the born special 
correspondent—that of being on the spot whenever and wherever some- 
thing striking was about to happen: at the siege of Sebastopol, where, 
in the trenches, he made the acquaintance of the future General Gordon ; 
at Calcutta, during the Mutiny, on Lord Elgin’s staff ; the following year 
at Canton, scaling the walls at the taking of the city ; advising Garibaldi 
how to defeat the cession of Nice to the French ; wounded in the defence 
of the British Legation at Yedo in 1861; accompanying the Polish 
Insurrectionary Army in 1863 ;—this amazing catalogue owes nothing to 
the chapters on Canada, Circassia, Ceylon, and Central America. 

I have, I think, provided enough for a first cruise in the seas of forgotten 
literature ; but I should like our squadron, on the homeward voyage, to 
touch at a little Arabian island which is nowhere to be found upon the 
chart. It lies geographically some half way between the Detective Islands 
and the Wrong Box. Mr. Arthur Moore’s Archers of the Long Bow, 
which, in my opinion, is one of the best picaresque stories of modern 
times, was published in 1909, and, I fear, sank instantly under the deep 
waters of Lethe. I know that two copies of it were sold to the public, 
because I bought them : but it has never had the fame it deserves. The 
short point, as the lawyers say, is that the hero, desiring the better 
acquaintance of the pleasing sister of a colleague of Sherlock Holmes, 
invents, and carries to the brother’s ears, an elaborate story of foreigners 
“ dallure peu rassurante,” and of a surmised Nihilist plot. The lady 
overhears the interview, divines the romantic but disingenuous motives 
of her brother’s client, and forthwith makes dispositions calculated to give 
apparent substance to his fictitious enemies. ‘The unhappy young man is 
thus ingeniously maneuvred into the belief that either he is going mad, or 
that by some almost incredible coincidence his invention had a foundation 
in solid fact. The working out, which, to use the language of the 
youngest of the arts, introduces a great wealth of tonal material, makes it a 
book from which one reader, at any rate, hopes never to be parted. 
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LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS 


By WILLIAM KING 


I 


HE outward circumstances of Lord Hervey’s life were not 
remarkable. John Hervey, son of the first Earl of Bristol, was 
born in 1696, and after the customary education at home and 
abroad married in 1720 Mary Lepell, maid of honour to the then 
Princess of Wales. On his brother’s death he became Lord Hervey and 
embarked upon a political career which, after the accession of George II, 
acquired some importance by reason of his intimacy with Queen Caroline 
and with the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole. He was made Vice- 
Chamberlain and Privy Councillor, and after the Queen’s death became 
Lord Privy Seal, an office which he held until the fall of the Walpole 
administration in 1742. A year later he died from illness at the age of forty- 
six, having been all his life an invalid. His wife bore him eight children 
and survived him twenty-five years. 

We meet him occasionally in the memoirs of the time. Horace Walpole 
writes of Hervey with his “ coffin face ... as full of his little dirty 
politics as ever.”” The old Duchess of Marlborough admits that “‘ he has 
certainly parts and wit, but is the most wretched profligate man that ever 
was born, besides ridiculous ; a painted face and not a tooth in his head.” 
This was written at the close of his life,when, as we are informed by charit- 
able commentators, he had recourse to cosmetics to disguise the ghastly 
ravages of epilepsy, but it is doubtful whether at any period of her long 
existence ‘‘ terrible old ‘Sarah ”’ would greatly have appreciated the girlish 
beauty with which the youthful Hervey is credited even by his detractors. 
“‘ Hervey fair of face”’ is familiar to readers of Gay, and even allowing for 
the partiality of epithalamic encomium the following quatrain from a ballad 
by Pulteney and Chesterfield bears witness that he was considered 
eminently personable at the time of his marriage :— 

For Venus had never seen bedded 
So perfect a beau and a belle, 

As when Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly Lepell. 


It is gratifying to observe that even the Duchess of Marlborough was 
impressed by his wit, while Horace Walpole, who disliked him with equal 
intensity, describes him as always straining after wit but seldom failing to 
achieve it. at 
Not for nothing was Lord Hervey born into a family so eccentric in 
character as to occasion the epigram, attributed to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, that “‘ God created men, women and Herveys.” ‘The Herveys 
of the eighteenth century seem to have been distinguished from other men 
by a singular carelessness of attitude towards life coupled with an unusual 
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keenness of wit. Such a conjunction of qualities has great power to sweeten 
friendship, and it was of Hervey’s brother that Dr. Johnson remarked years 
after his death to Boswell, “‘ If you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him. 
Greater still perhaps is the power of such characters to arouse animosity, 
and it is the fact that for more than a century after his death such pos- 
thumous fame as Lord Hervey enjoyed was the result of his quarrel with 
Pope. 

The origins of human quarrels are generally idle subjects of speculation 
even in the lifetime of their participants. The cause of Pope’s virulence 
against Lord Hervey is peculiarly obscure ; its fruits Hervey shares with 
his friend, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Pope attacks them under the 
respective names of Sporus and Sappho, titles sufficient in themselves to 
impugn the moral credit of any persons to whom they are applied. And in 
view of Mr. Pope’s unfailing technique in the generalship of words, the 
effects produced are remarkably wounding, even after the passage of two 
centuries. Is it surprising that, after the publication of the couplet about her, 
Lady Mary became “ furious Sappho ” indeed ? It is only to be regretted 
that she had at her disposal no stronger literary weapon of revenge, for the 
anonymous epistle in verse, which she or Lord Hervey or both addressed 
to Pope in reply, is an unworthy contribution to a controversy of such 
brilliant inception. Even her wit failed her ; she tried to console herself 
by nicknaming Mr. Pope “ the wicked wasp of Twickenham,” forgetting 
that by the mercy of Providence the stings of insects are transient in their 
effects, whereas considerations of gallantry and accuracy alike are powerless 
to shorten the life of a great invective poem. Mr. Pope’s arrogance was 
not unjustified, and scarcely to-day can one read the couplet 

Yes, I am proud ; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me, 


without a sigh of relief that there is no writer now alive who combines the 
same deadly mastery of his material with its continual use to individual 
disparagement. 

Lord Hervey forms a recurrent theme for the malice of Pope, who reviles 
him under the names of Lord Fanny, Adonis and Narcissus, and most 
elaborately in the celebrated passage of dialogue known as the “ character 
of Sporus.” The supposed parties to the conversation are Pope himself 
and his friend Dr. Arbuthnot. 


P. Let Sporus tremble— A. What? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk? 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys : 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
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Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad ! 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 

His wit all see-saw, between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ! that acting either part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heart ; 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have express’d, 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 


In this magnificent display of virtuosity Lord Hervey’s physical and moral 
shortcomings are united to his undoing with his very virtues. His personal 
beauty, his invalid diet, his friendship with the Queen, his conversational 
felicities, his oratorical graces, are alike turned against him. It was not 
going to be Mr. Pope’s fault if posterity regarded Lord Hervey as anything 
but the meanest of courtier-politicians. Unfortunately for Mr. Pope there 
was one thing that he did not know. How indeed could he have foreseen 
that the painted face of his victim concealed the very spirit of a Recording 
Angel and that the last word on the courtier-politicians of King George II 
might after all be not Mr. Pope’s but Lord Fanny’s ? 


II 


During his years at court Lord Hervey had not been idle. The ten 
years between the King’s accession and the Queen’s death saw him almost 
without intermission in daily attendance on the Queen and thus able at 
once to indulge his innocent affection for her company and to collect 
material for the memoirs that he was secretly writing. 

Caroline of Ansbach was at the beginning of her husband’s reign a 
woman of over forty years of age. That the repeated experience of mater- 
nity had ruined her figure she regretted little, for she was consumed by 
one passion alone, the love of power, which she possessed to a degree only 
equalled by her mastery of the means of gratifying it. The earlier part of 
her married life had been spent in opposition to the reigning court ; this 
open enmity between king and heir-apparent was subsequently to become 
a tradition in the house of Hanover. It therefore occasioned surprise 
when George II, acting on her advice, invited his father’s prime minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, to continue in office, particularly in view of the ill 
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relations known to exist between Walpole and the new queen. Horace 
Walpole’s summary of the story is vivid, if inaccurate : 

Somebody had told the Princess, afterwards Queen Caroline, that Sir Robert 
Walpole had called her a fat bitch. It was not true. But upon settling her jointure 
by parliament, when she was Princess of Wales, and 50,0001. being proposed, Sir 
Robert moved and obtained 100,000l. The Princess, in great good-humour,'sent 
him word that the fat bitch had forgiven him. 


Whatever the immediate reason, the selection of Walpole as prime 
minister was a striking proof of the Queen’s perspicacity and of her fitness 
for controlling the affairs of the nation. For the rest of her life England 
continued to be admirably governed in this rather roundabout way. First 
Walpole dictated to Hervey, who repeated to the Queen what she would 
next instil into the mind of the King. Persuaded that the policy had 
originated in his own brain, the King would then recommend it to Walpole, 
and so deftly did the Queen play her game that no serious misgiving seems 
ever to have crossed his Majesty’s mind, even at a court so rife with 
intrigue and so prolific of lampoons as his own. She became such an 
adept that later in the reign she was able at Walpole’s desire to prevent her 
bellicose husband from joining in a European war, even though she herself 
was unconvinced by the arguments that she was successfully urging. 

It is as a soldier that George II appears at his best, and it is only fitting 
that he was the last English reigning monarch to appear in action on the 
battlefield. Apart from his personal courage, all that Hervey can find to say 
in his favour is ‘‘ that he was secret, and that he would not lie—though I 
remember, when I once said the last of these things to Sir Robert Walpole, 
he said ‘ Not often’. On the other hand the disagreeable traits of his 
manner and disposition were so numerous that Hervey more than once 
questions whether all the Queen’s power was not dearly bought at the 
price of the daily mortifications to which she was subjected in public and 
private. The many instances that he gives reveal a nature so petty, 
cantankerous and unlovely that we have need of an act of faith before we 
can award him credit for his most salient virtue, his deep and passionate 
attachment to his wife. 

Conjugal affection may exist without physical fidelity, and George’s 
devotion to Queen Caroline may most conveniently be discussed by con- 
sidering his relations with other women. In popular belief the Queen’s 
most serious rival at the beginning of the reign was Mrs. Howard, after- 
wards Lady Suffolk. Mrs. Howard was at this time a woman of forty 
and lady-in-waiting to the Queen ; she seems to have been universally 
popular with all the wit and fashion of the age, in spite of her impediment 
of deafness, which Pope in a celebrated lyric characteristically turns into a 
compliment. For more than ten years it had already been George’s. 
custom to spend three or four hours of an evening in Mrs. Howard’s 
lodging, and although she was commonly reputed his mistress, Hervey is of 
the opinion, shared by other competent judges, that the King “never 
entered into any commerce with her, that he might not innocently have 
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had with his daughter.” Poor Lady Suffolk got little enough besides a 
damaged reputation out of this affair with “a man who was better pleased 
with the air of an intrigue than any other part of it—and who did not care 
to pay a valuable consideration even for that.” It is pleasant to think that 
when she left the court in 1734, she married Mr. George Berkeley, and 
lived with him at Twickenham respected and happy for many years. 
When the Queen informed the King that she had done her best to persuade 
Lady Suffolk to cancel her resignation, his Majesty only replied :—‘‘ What 
the devil did you mean by trying to make an old, dull; deaf, peevish beast 
payne plague me when I had so good an opportunity of getting rid of 
er! 

The retirement of Lady Suffolk left the way clear for a menace of a very 
different order. Since his accession it had been the King’s custom to pay 
triennial visits to his Hanoverian dominions leaving the Queen as regent 
at home. Thus it was that in 1735 he made the acquaintance of one Madame 
Walmoden, a young married woman of Hanover, who speedily became his 
mistress for a preliminary payment of 1,000 ducats—‘‘ a much greater 
proof,” as Hervey says, ‘“‘ of his economy than his passion.” This circum- 
stance and the whole progress of the affair were duly conveyed to the Queen 
by her husband in weekly budgets ‘‘ of sometimes sixty pages, and never 
less than forty,’ crowded with personal details of the most intimate 
description. Hervey bears dispassionate witness to George’s unexpected 
talent as a letter-writer by saying :— 

Nor, indeed, in the gift of writing love-letters do I believe any man ever sur- 
passed him. He had the easiest, the most natural, and the warmest manner of expres- 
sing himself that I ever met with, with the prettiest words and the most agreeable 
turns I ever saw put together. 


Love-letter may seem a strange designation for such an epistle as that, 
written from Hanover during the King’s amour with Madame Walmoden, 


in which he desired the Queen to contrive, if she could, that the Prince of Modena, 
who was to come the latter end of the year to England, might bring his wife with 
him ; and the reason he gave for it was, that he heard her Highness was pretty free 
of her person, and that he had the greatest inclination imaginable to pay his 
addresses to a daughter of the late Regent of France, the Duke of Orleans—‘ un 
plaisir’ [for he always wrote in French] “ que je suis stir, ma chere Caroline, vous 
serez bien aisee de me procurer, quand je vous dis combten je le souhatte.” 


No less strange to our notions is the letter, written on a certain occasion 
when George was unable to make up his mind as to whether Madame 
Walmoden was deceiving him or not “ and desiring the Queen to consulter 
le gros homme (meaning Sir Robert), ‘qui a plus d expérience, ma chére 
Caroline, que vous dans ces affaires, et moins de préjugé que mot dans celle-ct. 

Madame Walmoden was duly exculpated, and later in the reign she came 
to London and was created Countess of Yarmouth—but in the meantime 


the Queen was dead. 
The description of the Queen’s death-bed is the most moving section 
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of the Memoirs, but for our present purpose only one paragraph is needed : 
It is not necessary to examine whether the Queen’s reasoning was good or bad 
in wishing the King, in case she died, should marry again :—it is certain she did 
wish it ; had often said so when he was present, and when he was not present, and 
when she was in health, and gave it now as her advice to him when she was dying— 
upon which his sobs began to rise and his tears to fall with double vehemence. 
Whilst in the midst of this passion, wiping his eyes, and sobbing between every 
word, with much ado he got out this answer : ‘Non, j’aurai des maitresses.’ 'To which 
the Queen made no other reply than, ‘Ah! mon Dieu! cela n’empéche pas.’ 


III 


With the Queen’s death the Memoirs cease. The loss to Lord Hervey 
must have been incalculable of a friend whom he not only “ really loved 
and admired,” who amused him and whom he amused, but in whose daily 
companionship he succeeded even in satisfying the political craving which 
always possessed him. He reports a touching conversation between himself 
and the Queen shortly before her death, in.which they unite to eulogise 
Lord Bristol, Hervey’s father : 

The Queen let fall some tears whilst Lord Hervey was speaking, and said : 

‘“* He is a happy as well as a good man to have as well as to deserve such a son ; 

and your mother is a brute that deserves just such a beast as my son. I hope J do 

not: and wish with all my soul we could change, that they who are so alike might 
go together, and that you and I might belong to one another.” 


Lady Bristol appears in a most unfavourable light in all contemporary 
records, and the Queen’s unmaternal sentiments are thoroughly excused 
by the universal verdict of those who knew Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
He was luckily to predecease his father, in what may be regarded as the 
most serious contribution to political history of the cricket-field, but during 
his life he never failed to take every opportunity of proving himself, in his 
mother’s words, “ the greatest ass and the greatest liar, and the greatest 
canatlle, and the greatest beast in the whole world.”’ Hervey and he had 
made friends in youth during the former’s visit to Hanover, but when they 
met again in London soon after the accession of George II, their friendship 
was not destined to survive for long. We are nowhere informed of the 
reason which changed Hervey’s feeling towards the Prince into the most 
implacable hatred, but even this emotion is not allowed to disturb Hervey’s 
studied self-control, and his treatment of Frederick whom he detested is 
no less dispassionate and no less damning than when he is dealing with men 
whom he merely despised. Hervey makes no attempt to conceal the fact 
that they were both at the same time lovers of Miss Vane, sister of the later 
Lord Darlington, or that a child to which this spinster subsequently gave 
birth was thought by each to be his own, but whether this situation affected 
their mutual relation is hardly clear. 

The Prince’s marriage in 1736 gave him an admirable weapon with 
which to attack his parents. His bride, the Princess of Saxe-Gotha, who 
later became the mother of George III, was at this time a girl of seventeen. 
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The Propriety of her behaviour on her arrival “ gave the spectators great 
Prejudices in favour of her understanding which on better acquaintance 
afterwards soon mouldered away.” After his marriage Frederick had little 
difficulty in persuading this lonely ductile creature to model her conduct 
towards the King and Queen according to his wishes, and his ingenuity at 
creating situations which would show his parents in an unpopular light 
was only equalled by the Queen’s dexterity in baulking his ends. 

Caroline was less unfortunate in her other children. She was devoted to 
her second son, William. Duke of Cumberland, who was later to achieve 
fame at Culloden but who at the time of his mother’s death was no more 
than a boy. Of her five daughters, two appear in the Memoirs as children. 
Of the remainder two died unmarried, the Princesses Emily and Caroline, 
and of these the latter seems to have been as charming and as much 
beloved as her sister was the reverse: 

Princess Emily had much the least sense, except her brother, of the family, but 
had for two years much the prettiest person. She was lively, false and a great liar ; 
did many ill offices to people, and no good ones ; and, for want of prudence, said 
as many shocking things to their faces, as for want of good nature or truth she said 
disagreeable ones behind their backs. She had as many enemies as acquaintances, 
for nobody knew without disliking her. ‘ 


The eldest daughter, the Princess Royal, married the Prince of Orange,— 
“a miserable match both in point of man and fortune, his figure being 
deformed and his estate not clear 12,000]. a year.’ She seems to have 
inherited her mother’s pride and dignity and to have languished at a petty 
court where she had little opportunity of exercising either. 

The Queen’s wit is frequently commended by Hervey, and although 
the bons mots of the dead are often melancholy enough in retrospect, there 
is a freshness and a sense of form in her description of Lord Harrington, 
which should endear it to a modern ear :— 

There is a heavy insipid sloth in that man that puts me outof all patience. He must 
have six hours to dress, six more to dine, six more for his mistress, and six more to 
sleep, and there, for a minister, are the four-and-twenty admirably well disposed of ; 
and if now and then he borrows six of those hours to do anything relating to his 
office, it is for something that might be done in six minutes and ought to have been 
done six days before. 

Hervey would not have been human had he failed to appreciate this with 
peculiar pleasure, for Lord Harrington was the third member of the trium- 
virate who claimed the paternity of Miss Vane’s child. 

Seldom was the Queen unaware of all the implications in a conversa- 
tion, but on one occasion she and Lord Hervey were discussing Sir Robert 
Walpole, who 

at this time kept a very pretty young woman, daughter to a merchant, whose name 

was Skerrett, and for whom he was said to have given (besides an annual allowance) 


5,000l. as entrance money. 


The Queen 


said she was very glad he had any amusement for his leisure hours, but could 
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neither comprehend how a man could be very fond of a woman who was only 
attached to him for his money, nor ever imagine how any woman would suffer him 
as a lover from any consideration or inducement but his money. ““ She must be a 
clever gentlewoman,” continued the Queen, “ to have made him believe she cares 
for him on any other score ; and to show you what fools we all are in some point 
or other, she has certainly told him some fine story or other of her love and her 
passion, and that poor man—avec ce gros corps, ces jambes enflées, et ce vilain ventre— 
believes her. Ah! what is human nature!” While she was saying this, she little 
reflected in what degree she herself possessed all the impediments and antidotes to 
love she had been enumerating, and that ‘‘ AA! what ts human nature |”’ was as 
applicable to her own blindness as to his. 


IV 


We need not regret that the ten years of which Hervey is the chronicler 
were comparatively barren of events in the narrow historical sense. “ A 
man who never read the particular account of a battle without being tired 
of it must be so improper an author to relate one— ”’ he says somewhere of 
himself, and we may even grudge the space he devotes to politics at home 
and abroad, except in so far as it provides the necessary background for the 
moral reflections and individual portraits in which the value of the Memozrs 
resides. They lay no claim to literary construction ; loosely thrown 
together from day to day, as the events they narrate were occurring, they 
present a series of pictures of courtiers and politicians, “‘ when that mask 
of constraint and hypocrisy, essential to their stations, was enough thrown 
off for some natural features to appear,” as seen by an intelligence impar- 
tial, original and piercing. Hervey possessed moreover a talent for literary 
expression, equally happy when crystallised into an epigram or when 
pursuing its leisurely way through one of those longer descriptions, which 
illustrate with peculiar force the effect with which antithesis may be 
employed as a weapon, no less in a prose passage than in the verse of Pope. 

Two such descriptions may here be quoted. The first is of Sir Robert’s 
elder brother, Horace, afterwards Lord Walpole of Wolterton, and some- 
time Ambassador to the court of France :— 


Horace hated following directions, though they were ever so good, and loved 
giving them, though they were ever so bad ;_ but with such perverse obstinacy in 
one case, and such unfortunate impotence in the other, one must wonder at his 
great rise in the world, though one cannot at the ridiculous figure he made when so 
unbecomingly exalted. For he was of that class of men to whom court honours and 
royal favours, instead of lessening contempt, add to it by making the qualities that 
first procure contempt more conspicuous, and putting them in an eminence that 
makes ridicule universal ; half the world laughing at him from knowing he 
deserved it, and the other half doing it upon trust, and because it was the fashion. 


In France he was more highly esteemed. Cardinal Fleury commended 


his blunt behaviour and his manner of living with his wife : the one he said gave 
him a good opinion of Mr. Walpole’s sincerity, and the other of his morality; so that 
Horace had the good fortune to succeed abroad by the very two qualities which drew 
the most contempt and ridicule upon him at home, which were the coarseness of 
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his manners and the depravity of his taste. For the wife to whom he showed all 
this goodness was a tailor’s daughter, whom he had married for interest, with a 
form scarce human, as offensive to the nose and ears as to the eyes, and one to whom 


he was kind, not from any principle of gratitude, but from the bestiality of his 
inclination. 


The second description is of Sir George Oxenden and of his amour with 
Lady Walpole, wife of Sir Robert’s eldest son :— 


This intrigue with Lady Walpole, and her having but one son, which the world 
gave to Sir George Oxenden, is alluded to in these two lines, in a copy of verses 
written by Lady Mary Wortley, wherein she supposes Sir Robert Walpole speaking 
of Sir George Oxenden :— 

“Triumph enough for that enchanting face, 
That my damnation must enrich his race.” 
But supposing it were so, I do not imagine, since this boy would, as well as any 
other, transmit the name of Walpole to posterity, with the title Sir Robert had got 
for his son, that Sir Robert cared very much who had begot him ; and I have the 
more reason for being of this opinion, as Sir Robert Walpole more than once, in 
speaking of this child to me, has, with all the sang froid imaginable, called him that 
boy, got by nobody knows who, as if he had been speaking of a foundling. But had 
Sir Robert Walpole been more solicitous about the father of this boy, he would not 
have been without comfort ; for though the public, from the little propensity it 
has to err, had always rather give a child to any father than the man whose name it 
bears, and did pretty currently impute this to Sir George Oxenden, yet, from the 
extreme aversion my Lady Walpole showed to this poor little animal from the very 
hour of its birth, all judicious, candid, and unprejudiced commentators sagaciously 
and naturally concluded that she, at least, who must be the ablest judge, entertained 
no doubt of its being her husband’s. 


The air of impartial detachment, with which Hervey somehow manages 
to surround his most scathing criticisms, is assisted by his realisation of the 
impossibility of publishing the Memorrs in his lifetime. He writes from the 
knowledge of a contemporary for an audience of posterity, though it is 
true that 1848, the eventual year of publication, was a period unpropitious 
enough for the appreciation of his wayward genius. His failure to conform 
with Victorian principles and sentiments is less likely to meet with 
universal condemnation at the present day. His infidelity to his accom- 
plished and virtuous wife seems not at all to have affected the admirable 
relations existing between them. His conviction that 

the most pernicious circumstances one’s country can be in are those of war, as we 

must be great losers whilst the war lasts, and can never be great gainers when it 

ends 


has not been disproved by the most recent European experience. There 
are even people living in England to-day who sympathise with his des- 
cription of leaving London for the country as “ this present epidemical 
rural madness ” and with the unconcealed enjoyment with which he quotes 
the King’s remark to the Duke of Grafton, that | 

it was a pretty occupation for a man of quality, and at his age, to be spending all his 
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time in tormenting a poor fox, that was generally a much better beast than any of 
those who pursued him ; for the fox hurts no other animal but for his subsistence, 
whilst those brutes who hurt him did it only for the pleasure they took in hunting. 


His laxity in matters of Christian dogma has ceased to appal ; we can read 
without censure 


These two people, born in France, having more religion than sense, left their native 
country on account of being Protestants 


and note with a smile that he quotes without comment the King’s des- 
cription of his bishops as ‘‘ a parcel of black, canting, hypocritical rascals.” 
We may even be able to realise that it is not superficial cynicism which 
leads him to write that Walpole 


had more warmth of affection and friendship for some particular people than one 
could have believed it possible for one who had been so long raking in the dirt of 
mankind to be capable of feeling for so worthless a species of animals 


but a conviction, burning and sincere, that makes him the spiritual 
kinsman of Swift. 


ao 
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EDWARD THOMAS 


By ROBERT HERRING 


OUBT and this name have for long gone hand in hand and 

never more so, with an added meaning, than in the case of the 

poet. Thomas was educated at St. Paul’s School and Lincoln 

College, of which he was a scholar. He was born in 1878 and 
his first book was published when he was nineteen—the first of many, 
which were mostly prose-studies, the fruit of his wandering and wondering. 
When he was thirty-one, he published his first critical work, on Richard 
Jefferies, and in the next six years he produced nearly a score of books, 
including a novel, a life of Marlborough and studies of Keats, 
Maeterlinck and Swinburne. Then, just before the war, he discovered he 
could write verse ; it was a question of turning the poetry that he stuffed 
into his prose into this readier, more tractable form. By the time he was 
killed in 1917, serving with the Artist’s Rifles, he had written enough to 
make the largeish volume of Collected Poems, and now six years after their 
publication, people are beginning to find that perusal of those others 
they called poets has resulted in a distaste for their facilities and a 
gratitude for Thomas’s less easy music. 

He went deep into the woods to sing and was none of your catch-penny 
bards by the wayside. In the days when he sang few left that wayside : 
“the drums and tramplings of the war in which he died ” forbade that and 
made instant appeal or glamorous improvisation fashionable. But now 
the wayside is so littered up that the woods are the easier going and ‘Thomas 
has been found ; found, indeed, as if he had not always been there. 
This year alone he has been made accessible to two very different classes 
of reader, the Gregynog Press publishing a beautiful selection of his prose 
and Essays of To-day including him in their shilling books. His verse has 
further been included in the Sixpenny Poets, which is what the publishers 
probably considered a risk ; one can only hope it has been justified in 
other ways than the moral, and the purpose of this attempted study will be 
in part served if it can be thought to help on that end. 

Belated recognition has this advantage, if not for the poet, for the poet’s 
fame (by which he must hope hereafter to live, being accustomed to exist 
in his lifetime chameleonicly on air)—there is no rash praise to be got rid 
of there are no sentimental laurels to clear away nor logs to be rolled back 
again. The critics who do come to the task do not do so in the flush of a 
first reading or grief at a friendship ended ; no papers cry for their article 

and they have presumably had time to think as well as feel over their 
subject. Of Thomas there are, that I know, few articles, and for Life 
only Mr. De la Mare’s introduction to the poems and this autumn’s lovely 
As it Was. But at least, and bitterly enough, there is no reaction. The 
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works of Thomas have not been the pride of the esoteric bookshop, nor 
every schoolgirl’s favourite birthday gift. So it can stand clear now that to 
two unconscious and aloof poets will be due whatever energy returns, in 
this twentieth century, to our poetry. As to influence, it is largely a 
question of language, and though others may since have cried more loudly, 
their innovations spring from the line of thought first felt and manifested 
by Professor Housman and Edward Thomas. 


II 


At the end of every literary period there comes an inquiry into the poet’s 
instrument. An era does not end with the writers who made it great ; 
they are the climax, and after them comes the catastrophe, the host of 
little writers who pick up their tricks without troubling to learn the trade. 
This happened at the end of the Victorian era, and Housman and ‘Thomas 
were the first poets to set out effectively devising a clean language again, 
one that would express them and not-echo instead all the others who 
perfected it. For, whether they realised it or not, we live in the twentieth 
century, and only when this fact is more generally accepted can life in it 
be worth reading about. The last was a century of immensely wide and 
swift changes, almost upheavals, and these all play their part; nothing 
that happens is without influence—which is largely why Tchekov’s 
characters feel unequal to the responsibility of action. 

Thomas was writing at the same time as Brooke, but with a more strong 
and individual style. His music is the music of hidden rills, his language is 
stark. He has a plain, seeming-simple dress for deep things, which 
deceives people in this age of complication into thinking his poetry is 
simple, with the “ simplesse,” not “ simplicity,” of Arnold’s distinction. 
But this is not so. 


It seems I have no tears left. They should have fallen— 
Their ghosts, if tears have ghosts, did fall—that day 
When twenty hounds streamed by me. 


There is nothing ingenuous about that, for all its simplicity. The poet 
has caught himself at a moment that usually brings tears—and how 
ravishing a moment that is, when hounds stream by, one knows—and 
found that, this time, he is unmoved. One shudders to use a word so 
conjurative of a novel’s dust-jacket as ‘ analytical,” but those lines in 
their diction represent emotion crystallised by thought. And notice the 
diction. He uses none of the loose phrases into which many a lesser but 
more widely acknowledged poet would have been betrayed. He does 
not say “There are no tears for crying” or “Weeping is done, tears’ 
chains are rusted o’er.” He says he has no tears left, and then writes a 
line in the grand manner, which in him alone of twentieth-century poets 
seems to live on only a little lessened. 


Their ghosts, if tears have ghosts, did fall. 
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If I should lose my head, why, so 
I should want nothing more. 


But they do not leap to be picked out, for he was not in the least con- 
cerned with prettiness or “‘ beauties ”—tin lamps to light an otherwise 
dark room. His thought knits his poetry too much together for quoting 
to be a fair test, but the peculiar atmosphere, like the smell of earth after 
rain, can be felt in no other way. Thomas writes of the things that no one 
loves, not making them glamorous. But where most poets would reduce 
an iris to a dusty nettle (and a nettle not seen with Thomas’s lifting eye), 
he elevates a jam-pot to a star. He found and knew the things that stirred 
him, and evolved a language for their expression; it is still a slightly 
gawky language: many things in his poems are said in a difficult, round- 
about way, and he seems to be struggling against the form. But neverthe- 
less in language, as in matter, he got back to hard clarity. The younger 
poets set out to do this, tired of Victorian pretentiousness. They turned 
to common things—for which their minds were, in many cases, peculiarly 
fitted—and wrote plainly. But you cannot deal exclusively in dust without 
raising it, obscuring the view and hurting the eyes. 

Thomas wrote, and by the force of his example poets have tended to 
follow, in a style of bareness. It is interesting to see how he came to this 
freedom from finery, for he won through to it, pushing as his own dog 
Mike “ through a dense hedge of blackthorn ”’ (being influenced, as H. T. 
tells us, by the ’nineties) to come out ‘“‘ combed and fine.” He was a poet 
who discovered his gift late in years, after he had written many books. 
It is a long list because he had the necessity of making a living and was 
forced to map out how long he could spare to be on a tramp, how long he 
must give to making a book of it. Journalism came hardly to him ; 
he could not say what he did not mean nor make what he did say seem 
more, and, though competent, he lacked the touch and twinkle that makes 
a worse writer and a lesser man into a better journalist. Book-making, 
therefore, was an easier way of earning money, but, though none of his 
is one to be ashamed of, only a few he was able to write for his own 
pleasure. His prose is curious, always careful, often laboured but often 
beautiful. Its main fault is, what contributes also to its leisurely charm, 
an inability to say things swiftly and sharply. He was not good, in prose, 
at detaching one train of thought and writing solely of that, because the 
emotion was not strong enough to drive him on, as in poetry, and absorb 
the rest by its fulness. It may be said that in his poetry all 1s tributary to 
the main stream, while from his prose run out many small rivulets, each 
explored for its own sake but not drawn upon for help to the essay’s 
flow. Many of these essays are yet delicate word-pictures, etched with the 
authentic full enjoyment, such as The Flower-Gatherer in Light and 
Twilight and Aunt Ann’s Cottage, which first appeared in The Happy- 
Go-Lucky Morgans and then, revised, was reprinted in Cloud Castle. 

20 
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They linger on in the mind, really (the emphasis must excuse the cliché) 
as if one had seen them ; and this, their success, is also their ultimate 
failure. For they stay on, completely visual, not with that something 
more, that indicated hint, that makes his poems stay till, losing themselves, 
they spread over the mind like the sunset in that splendidly-caught moment 
of spirituality called The Stile, an essay that is one of his best prose- 
writings and not far off his poetry. He is lingering, 
wishing to go, but aware of a strong unknown power that made speech impossible 
and yet was not violent enough to detach me at once and altogether from the man 
standing there ...I heard the word “ good-bye ” spoken. It was a signal not of 
a parting but of a uniting. 


In the plain language that was to be his ordinary speech he here reached 
through to a quivering complexity of thought, and held it, unhurt, alive, 
in his loving hands. But his style is not usually so ductile. ‘These moments 
come as reliefs, the manner of their achievement hard to define, after 
striving in more heavy elaborate prose. Thomas had not found his true 
tune yet and many of these essays read as a trying of other men’s, to see — 
what he could make, and take, of them: Browne, Pater, with a little of — 
George Moore, are all here ; there are strange words too obviously intro- 
duced, and words that give a jar destructive to the music they were meant 
to supply. And once, in one essay, an effect is repeated, to be lost the 
second time—when “‘ minatory ”’ is used in Rain. He liked to invert, too, 
beginning a sentence with “ always’ and seemed to delight in phrases 
such as “‘ Such a wind it was as brings to corners where the willow-wrens 
never wander a sound like the song of willow-wrens.” But this being 
said, as it must be said in order for his work to be understood, without 
which there is no appreciation, and liking is not love, it is true that he 
was a master of most of his effects. His vowel-play has gone the same way 
as his music and not been noticed because it is so subtle, and in all his 
experimenting he never uses words sadistically ; his poem shows that and 
shows his attitude towards them. The visual quality of his prose has 
already been alluded to; scarcely less memorable is his way of gently 
sliding in, of introducing, the main point of a passage, be it man, mood or 
moment. He would lift an egg so gently from its nest that you scarcely 
realised you were being purposely shown it. The wool-gathering dis- 
course in Aunt Ann’s Cottage is an example of this, but a finer one is the — 
bringing-in of Helen in the essay of that name, to be found (with others — 
from Cloud Castle) in the Gregynog selection ; here he leads up, by the — 
house in front of which it grew, to a tree, and so to Helen who loved it, — 
and this starts the tree motif that ends with Helen, mad, thinking herself a 
tree. On the Evenlode, in the same book, has a passage in which he de- 
scribes, of a girl he met one morning in a farm, how 


Somehow within me was touched a chord that I knew I had heard—I knew not 
how long ago ... Perhaps I should never see her again [he continues] but she 
haunted the memory of that resplendent day . . . I left, with a plan of soon returning. — 
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But the next day passed, and several more.... 
Even I sometimes think there never was such a farmhouse and St. Cecilia, though 
in my dreams it is otherwise. 


The relation of this to that exquisite The Unknown is as clear as that of 
some of Dorothy’s entries to Wordsworth’s poems. Thomas did this 
frequently, and always, unlike Wordsworth, for the good. 

Thomas, as if it were what he was practising for in his more elaborate 
periods, had the occasional power, developed in his verse, of suddenly 
illuminating a character with a remark : that power that is too much supposed 
to be the novelist’s true sign. In Rain, whose different aspects are a little 
coarsely woven, there is such a phrase of “an old man who had played 
Edmund in his youth.” Thomas sums it all up with “‘ He who should have 
died first survived them all,”’ and concludes “‘ It was with surprise that 
I heard he was dead. For years he seemed not to have lived.” It is 
inevitable that one thinks of Mr. de la Mare, because he has been more 
fortunately recognised, and the story, the clear forceful handling, of 
Helen, is something that Mr. de la Mare himself might envy. But in his 
poetry, Thomas recalls no one. He writes of “sad songs of autumn 
mirth,” but there is little of Keats in him, and less of O’Shaughnessey. 
His “ roaring peace,” to set against that, has more relation to Crabbe, 
with a dash of quietened Elizabethanism. In his prose he may be self- 
- conscious, though not affectedly so, but working on others’ lines and seeming 
to wish to be like them : in his poetry he has found his self and is uncon- 
scious, serenely fulfilling his individuality. There is no poetry quite like 
it, yet it is well to attempt to see how this unique charm finds place for it 
in the main line of English poetry in a way impossible had it been written 
in a diligent dull imitation of that poetry. 


Ill 


Thomas’s poems, it has been said, are written largely round Nature. 
This, to an increasingly town civilisation, sets up a barrier, and it is more 
true to say that they are caused by Nature, though even that is only half 
the truth and the real is that they are caused by a man’s life among, or 
reactions to, Nature. You feel in reading them that here was a man who 
found such delight, purging, and peace among the furrows and clearings 
and with “the leaf-coloured robin” that they became a necessity ; that 
he crept away from towns to find himself, from the towns where you have 
to shout, to the trees where he could sing, where 

in fact is nothing at all, 
Except a silent place that once rang loud, 
And trees and us—imperfect friends, we men 
And trees since time began ; and nevertheless 
Between us still we breed a mystery. 


Somehow, does not the reading reveal that, nevertheless, for all their 
imperfections trees and men make better friends than men do with their 
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kind ? Nature to him is the surest stand-by, as in the long run it may be 
to all, when “a mouthful of earth shall be freely given,” for it has no 
jealousy and there is purpose in its paining, and at the end it gives a bed 
when all loves are, in their own way, cold. 
Those to whom a celandine is less celestial than an omnibus accept the 
source of Thomas’s inspiration because it is only ever the source and his 
primroses are not paraded. His poetry is not cold and impersonal, but it 2s 
intellectual and its application is wider than its aim. Melancholy is its 
prevailing tone, with a wry touch of humour. The humour is not there in 
a weakly effort to hide the gloom but because, if the clouds did not move, 
fresh ones could not come up; and at intervals the sun breaks through. 
“There’s nothing like the sun till we are dead.” This combination comes 
out in 
The flint was the one crop that never failed. 
The clay first broke my heart and then my back ; 
And the back heals not. 

and 


Not an hour of the sun had been wasted on Jack, 
“‘T’ve got my Indian complexion back.” 


but one with the humour less pronounced and more active is from The 
Sign-Post : 
And if there be a flaw in that heaven 
*T will be freedom to wish, and your ‘wish may be 
To be here or anywhere talking to me, 
No matter what the weather, on earth, 
At any age between death and birth, — 
To see what day or night can be, 
The sun and the frost, the land and the sea, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring— 
With a poor man of any sort, down to a king, 
Standing upright out in the air 
Wondering where he shall journey, O where ? 


Thomas’s melancholy was inherent, but, as both H. T. and Mr. de la 
Mare make clear, he was not, in the cant term, his own best friend. He 
was not one of those who make themselves their own gods in heaven, so 
all is right with their world, and all these poems read as the out-pourings 
of escape. He felt “ born into this solitude,” treading “‘ an eager but a 


weary way,” and though at times he seems half-assuaged for Itylus, he 
confesses that 


I never would acknowledge my own glee 
Because it was less mighty than my mind 
Had dreamed of, 


and that 


The glory invites me, yet it leaves me scorning 
All I can ever do, all I can be. 
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It is true, further, that the things he could do were not what the public 
wanted, and the things he liked few others liked. The fortunate first time 
I heard his poetry (and a large part of the cause then, for my liking of it) 
was when Miss Cathleen Nesbitt read at the Poetry Bookshop, but she 
was wise enough not to try to make people appreciate, on a first hearing, The 
Wasp-Trap. 

Thomas likes roses duly enough (though I doubt if you will 
find them mentioned) and March winds and Shakespeare’s violets, but 
the proof of his width is that, liking these, he likes also “‘ all that men scorn” 
—swedes, that make one of his loveliest poems (with a last line that is 
his keynote), “‘ the first day the midges bit,” the shell of a snail, everything 
“* condemned as mud,” and nettles : 


This corner of the farmyard I like most 
As well as any bloom upon a flower. 

I like the dust on nettles, never lost 
Except to prove the sweetness of a shower. 


He liked small things, not, as so many do, because he could not appreciate 
the big, but because in their weakness he saw, too, the strength that 
perhaps he alone knew he lacked. He was not sure if he might love any- 
thing perfect, if that was the name for the emotion he felt then. 


....the love of death, 
If love it be towards what is perfect and 
Cannot, the tempest tells me, disappoint. 


Birds were his friends, but he never called them feathered, and no 
animal was dumb to him; his humour kept backsentimentality. But because 
he came upon his self among aspens, by a chalk-pit or under the wood, 
these poems are not only of these things. They are of the most diverse 
nature, being his liberated self, and there are beautiful love-poems like the 
quietly poignant Will you Come ? that ends: 


If you come, 
Haste and come. 
Owls have cried ; 
It grows dark 
To ride. 
_ Beloved, beautiful, come. 


and Like the Touch of Rain, and poems of meeting with country people, 
‘* short-bearded Bob” and children in an orchard ; but usually it all comes 
back to his doubts, not tedious doubts as to why he is not happy, but a 
man’s wondering at the needless ardour for so little gain. Of Home he 
wrote : 

And could I discover it 

I fear my happiness there, 

Or my pain, might be dreams of return 

Here, to these things that were. 
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Remembering ills, though slight, 
Yet irremediable, 

Brings a worse, impurer pang 
Than remembering what was well. 


No, I cannot go back 

And would not if I could. 

Until blindness comes, I must wait 
And blink at what is not good. 


In I Never Saw that Land Before he tells of a moment’s joy for which, 
in this world, he would use: 
. as the trees and birds did, 
A language not to be betrayed ; 
And what was hid should still be hid 
Excepting from those like me made 
Who answer when such whispers bid. 


Incidentally, poor as quoting must be to give the essence, it does show to 
what an extent Thomas revolted from the ordinary slack view in nearly 
all things. The deepest note, deep in so quiet a way that the hasty them- 
selves deaden it, is in When First : 
. When first I came here I had hope, 
Hope for I knew not what. 


It went, ‘‘ just hope has gone for ever ”’ and 
One thing I know, that love with chance 
And use and time and necessity 
Will grow and louder the heart’s dance 
At parting than at meeting be. 


Growing old, realising that one loses the heart for joy so much sooner 
than the power for grief—but so few poets do grow old. They are 
Methuselahs at twenty, bear Atlas’s load at twenty-five, and at thirty pass 
into premature impotence without ever having got beyond adolescence. 

Thomas’s poems are personal, intensely personal, but he does not 
inflict the stuff of his troubles on the reader. He kept them, pondered over 
them ; tried to find a solution and then tried not to be bitter when there 
was none. Only then, purified, did they come out into his songs. 
His personality is thus so deep and enveloping that it takes unto itself. 
We find our hurts and powerlessness expressed here. The cause is for- 
gotten, the kinship of pity remains. 


IV 


Flaws, of course, are to be found in these poems, and many do not 
need to be looked for. There is the old wordiness, though along with this 
there are also the old flashes of conciseness : 

We knew we were not friends, 
But fellows in a union that ends 
With the necessity for it. 


, 
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—" as it ought ” he adds—and he succeeds with dialogue as he did not in 
his prose. There is, again, lack of compactness. Some poems, such as 
The Brook, take so many lines to reach their point that that goal is lessened. 
But this, I think, he was trying to overcome. Many of his forms allowed a 
loose rambling discourse which, though suited often enough to their matter, 
were not at sufficiently high pressure to please poetically. Other forms, 
lines of three or four feet, allowed no such verbiage. Everything had to be 
said clearly, the right word chosen, with no adjectives to help it out. 
Again, the necessity of rhyming made him use words he would have 
refused but for their being at the end of a line, and this same cause 
led him to bad inversions, an old habit verse did nothing to cure. The 
matter also seemed to be struggling with what was to him the strangeness 
of the form. But the standards of ordinary poetry fail (to their own 
detriment) on being applied to him, and these criticisms must not be care- 
lessly made whenever any unfamiliarity is met with. He did not use 
classical measures like Professor Housman (whose frequently sentimental 
cynicism he escaped), and his music is not one in which the eye can often 
guide the ear. He has slight similarities with Whitman in form (and in 
subject in What Will they Do ?), but he cannot be called garrulous, and 
the leaves of his grass are never donkey’s hay. His form is often stricter 
than a clearly defined verse, for it is the shape of conception, not of casting, 
and he knew a flower may bloom by thrusting a little to one side when a 
straight stem would leave it dying in the weeds. Out in the Dark has at 
first sight an awkward last verse, but re-reading it (and it cannot be suffici- 
ently impressed that he pays, over and over, each time) shows that the 
knottedness is usually that of sinewy muscles that join in with each other 
and, seeming to strangle, strengthen. ‘To read most modern poets once 
is too much ; to read Thomas ten times is too little. And few noticed 
when he died, as few helped him when he lived—only that Helen to whom 
he would give 

....all you have lost 

Upon the travelling waters tossed, 

Or given tome.... 

And myself, too, if I could find 

Where it lay hidden and it proved kind. 


He gave his poems to her, and she gave the story of As Jt Was. Both they 
gave to the world, and it is as part of that world’s belated, difdent, but 
growing acknowledgment of that gift that this study has been written. 
It is always best for the worst performer to come first in a programme and 
so long as any interest whatever may after this be given to following 
critics of Thomas, no apology is needed. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH 
THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 


By MILTON WALDMAN 


HEREVER two or more English theatre-goers are gathered 

together it is the easiest of matters to provoke a discussion 

between or amongst them by asking, ‘“What is wrong with the 

V stage?” If the law of averages is operating with even 

approximate fairness there will be a party to answer, ‘““Nothing ! It never 

was better,” and another to respond, ‘“‘Everything! It’s the worst in the 

world.”” And although no amount of sophism can reconcile these conten- 
tions, it is yet true that both answers are very nearly right. 

Certainly there have been more interesting plays in the last thirty-five 
years than in the entire preceding century, and the ferment of experiment 
which has been going on since the war seems likely to add to the number, 
although very few first-class things have as yet resulted. Nor can it be 
said that English plays of this period have been notably overshadowed by 
those of other countries. And yet the lover of the drama who has had 
_ Opportunities of seeing numerous and representative productions abroad, 
on the continent and in America, is left with the distinct impression that 
there is something dowdy about the English stage, an ineradicable ten- 
dency to the mediocre. 

It may be that, save perhaps for a few bright periods at intervals of 
centuries, this will always be so. The argument may plausibly be advanced 
that the English are not a theatrical people ; that in their very heart of 
hearts is an unexpressed contempt for the medium. In its simplest form this 
is manifest in the embarrassment with which the average Englishman 
usually regards scenes of tenderness, passion or terror, scenes upon which 
the author and the producer frequently lavish their warmest imagination, 
and cause to be played with greatest consideration for detail and effect. 
One frequently observes the audience wriggling, finding in suppressed 
juvenile explosions an outlet for its harassed feelings. Another obvious 
indication of this state of mind is the slight demands the English playgoer 
makes upon the stage. He goes to be amused, to find relief from the cares 
of routine existence. The smallest suggestion of the subtle, the “ high- 
brow,” frightens him. He inclines to think that other people go to the 
theatre to be uplifted or educated, and that a concern with production 
effects, with acting, decorations, lighting, etc., is merely an effort in this 
direction. The stage to him represents amusement on its lowest level, 
and he cannot conceive that it can be improved without becoming so much 
the less amusing—without openly boring him. 

It is true, of course, that in every country most of the current spectacles 
are supported by a public of small artistic exigence. But in some of them, 
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at least, there is to be found a minority of plays which aim to attract the 
subtle-minded. Here, generally speaking, the subtle-minded indulge 
their tastes elsewhere than in the theatre. 

I do not know whether it be cause or effect, but the parallel fact that 
playwrights have never, as a body, enjoyed the same intellectual status as on 
the continent, since Shakespeare’s day, is equally obvious. By this I do 
not mean that equal recognition has not been afforded them. It is merely 
that, at any given time, the dramatists for the stage have been inferior, 
as writers, to the poets and novelists, whereas on the continent the reverse 
has frequently been true. When Farquhar wrote, there were Milton and 
nearly a score of others of incomparably greater literary importance. 
Congreve and Vanbrugh are not, perhaps, so greatly inferior to their 
contemporaries of the pen, although neither, I think, is so important as 
Dryden or Swift or Pope. But thereafter came Fielding and Richardson 
and Johnson and Boswell as against Sheridan, and Goldsmith the poet and 
novelist as against the author of She Stoops to Conquer and The Good- 
Natured Man. Then for a hundred years, while the English lyric and the 
English novel rose to the very heights of excellence, not one dramatist 
arose fit to be mentioned with even the lesser of his writing contempor- 
aries. Virtually the only plays composed were by the poets, and most of 
these were inferior as literature as well as unplayable as plays. ‘Then came 
the revival in the nineties, with Wilde, Jones and Pinero—the first at 
least an excellent writer of comedies, but small as compared with James, 
Conrad, Hardy and Meredith. In our own day, Mr. Shaw is justly held 
in as high esteem as any living English author—but it would be difficult 
to find another dramatist who commands the same intellectual admiration. 
And both these outstanding figures of recent English drama are not, it 
must be repeated, native Englishmen. 

Abroad, Racine, Corneille, Moliere were the leaders of the literature 
of their day. Goethe and Victor Hugo wrote respectively great and com- 
petent stage plays when they turned to that medium, not another Cenci 
or Becket. The Scandinavian revival in letters owns amongst its chief 
figures Ibsen, Bjornsen and Strindberg. I hear that in their native country 
there is now a reaction against these writers, but certainly they were offered 
to us as their countries’ best ; we did not borrow and canonise them, as 
the continent did Wilde, against the bewildered protestations of their 
fellow-countrymen. Nor have we on our own responsibility accepted 
d’Annunzio and Pirandello as Italy’s greatest men of letters. France 
would put few of her recent novelists and poets above Richepin, Hervieu 
or Porto-Riche, and Central Europe few above Hauptmann and Schnitzler. 
True, many of these are poets and novelists besides, but they are good and 
successful practising playwrights as well. Perhaps the reason that so many 
of our poets and novelists have, after repeated attempts, failed on the stage 
is that they share this same contempt of which I spoke above, an emotion 
which would surely elude the understanding of the German, French or 
Italian author. When Turgeniev wrote A Month in the Country, or Gogol 
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- The Government Inspector, or Tchekhov The Sea Gull or The Three Sisters, 
they were writing serious plays, not indulging a literary man’s whimsy to 
toy with the stage, as have a dozen of our great ones, living and dead. 

One reason for the comparative indifference of English people (at least 
of twentieth-century English people) to the stage is their embarrassment 
before emotion voiced aloud. Their criterion of acting is based upon their 
conception of the social intercourse of well-bred people. Does an actor 
meet a crisis coolly, or make love inarticulately, then so much the better 
actor do they deem him—to such an extent is this true that a whole school 
of acting has grown up around the qualities of imperturbability and under- 
statement, a school from which America borrows freely, for of its kind it is 
incomparable. But, save for certain kinds of plays, it has little to do with 
acting. One could not write a lyric upon this formula exclusively ; 
English poets do not attempt to do so, nor is it expected of them ; their 
compatriots are quite willing to let them discharge their emotions so long as 
they do it decently on the silent surfaces of the printed page. The objection 
to impassioned language on the stage is probably akin to the popular distrust 
of rhetoric in public oratory—this marked dissimilarity between the manner 
of a statesman’s public utterances abroad and here must immediately 
strike any listener. 

Besides language, the stage relies largely upon plastic and _ pictorial 
effects—the desire for these must exist in the playwright’s mind and perhaps 
prove decisive in impelling him to the theatre rather than the book for 
expression, and I venture to urge that the sense of the plastic and pictorial 
is feebler in the English mind than, say, the sense of music (for, despite 
current evidence to the contrary, the people who could write English 
folk-songs and Elizabethan church music must be musical). Certainly 
native sculpture has never risen to supreme excellence, and the examples of 
it we see in squares and parks are scarcely likely to stimulate the youthful 
imagination to feel the beauty of modelled forms. It has always seemed 
to me that the absence from English cathedrals, magnificent as they other- 
wise are, of such sculpture as that with which Chartres and Rheims are 
almost redundant is significant of a certain lack in this respect. And 
although many of our landscape-painters are excellent, and not a few of 
our portraits are good, native painting certainly has never risen to the level 
of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, or even the French. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the English author’s eyes do not vividly see, nor those of 
his auditors vividly demand, that the drama shall play itself out in terms of 
movement and arrangement, of forms against backgrounds of light and 
colour in harmony with the spirit of the text. 

It would be dangerous, I realise, to cite the dramatic reviewers as 
typical examples of a London audience, but it is surely symptomatic that 
a newspaper notice of a play very rarely makes mention of anything but 
the text and the acting, with very little critical attention to the latter. 
There are undoubtedly as many professing critics of the stage in London 
as elsewhere who can appreciate the merits of a spectacle as a literary effort, 
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and no fewer whose judgments are formed sub specie aetermtatis , re- 
viewers the world over are prone to regard the latest sensation as a per- 
manent addition to classic repertory. But nowhere else, I think, is the word 
‘‘ adequate ” so frequently used in describing the actual performance of the 
réles. The usual proportion of space devoted respectively to text and acting 
is as ten to one, even where the text is as familiar as Hamlet, or so devoid 
of significance that any consideration of its meaning is a waste of print 
worth seven-and-sixpence a line to the advertiser. And even that one last 
paragraph, wherein the acting is considered, might in most cases have 
been left over from a previous review with the names and parts of the 
actors changed. Everybody is ‘‘ adequate,” and where the critic decides 
to be more acute and specific, he calls attention to the subtle art of a 
minor character in raising an eyebrow or suppressing a chuckle at a vital 
point. It is but once in a thousand times that a criticism attempts to 
relate the performance to the author’s, or even any intelligent, conception 
of the part, and less often than that that the distinction is drawn between 
the equipment and fitness of the actor andthe conception formed and 
drilled into him by the producer. 

And so seldom is it that even casual comment is made upon interpre- 
tation, enunciation, grouping, lighting, setting, etc., that it is no wonder 
that producers become discouraged from attempting experiment and 
improvement—the good is ignored with the bad. I have never seen such 
ludicrously wretched lighting as that employed in Sierra’s little play The 
Cradle Song, which was till recently to be seen at the Fortune Theatre. 
The stage, in the second act, was presumably lit through a large grille at 
the back and two tiny windows of almost opaque green glass at the sides. 
Yet when the curtains were drawn over but one of those tiny windows the 
whole stage was darkened ; later, when they were drawn back from the 
grille, showing a sun-flooded wall in the background, not one glimmer of 
light was reflected on the stage. And yet this production, gua production, 
was highly praised by one of the most esteemed of contemporary critics. 
What incentive can there be to interpret adequately a delightful little play 
like this when the gentlemen of the Press, presumably the most perceptive 
among the audience, actually praise what is stupid, careless and absurd ? 

Perhaps the most profound result of this kind of indifference is that it 
actually circumscribes the characters of the plays themselves. It cannot be 
without significance that nearly every good stage play which has survived 
since the Restoration has been a comedy of the more brittle sort, and that 
most of the best and most successful efforts to-day are also in this direction. 
The reason is, I believe, that men of a more serious turn of mind cannot 
or dare not take the stage seriously. When one wants to indulge in irony 
or satire or pure buffoonery, this lack of seriousness is no great handicap ; 
the author laughs along with his audience. But if his desire is for another 
mood he runs the grave risk that they will laugh at him, for he is attempting 
serious emotions in a medium which no one takes seriously. The sensi- 
tive person will not expose what is closest to his heart in the cynical 
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atmosphere of a smoking room—if he has both toughness and something he 
wishes to say he will meet cynicism with cynicism and there let the 
matter rest. 

There are, of course, plenty of plays of the tearful variety. But these, for 
the most part, are written for the kind of audience of which I am taking no 
account here. And it is only additional proof that two serious plays which 
have recently had success amongst the more sophisticated public were in 
a vein of phantasy—without the “stunt” element it is likely that they would 
have been laughed off the boards. Almost the only playwright on the higher 
levels who receives respectful hearing for his sombre moods is Mr. 
Galsworthy—and it is at least arguable that his audiences patiently swallow 
his plots that they may benefit by his social doctrine. Mr. Galsworthy 
ignores tragedy to ventilate theory, and his audiences obligingly disregard 
his drama and listen to his debate. But it is with protest of the mind, not 
terror of the heart, that they follow Matt Denant across Dartmoor. If 
the social propaganda were left out, if Mr. Galsworthy waived the respect 
due to the preacher and demanded only the honours due to the artist, I 
fear that his diminished audiences would come but to guffaw. He is the 
best refutation of the legend that most people do not come to the theatre 
to be preached at. ‘Those who do not would probably not go to church 
in any event. 

Mr. Maugham, Mr. Coward and Mr. Lonsdale have followed the safer 
road, the one approved by ancient tradition and the contemporary box- 
office. People go to the theatre, on the whole, to be frivolous, and these 
gentlemen give them frivolity, each according to his talent. And the 
measure of these talents can, curiously, be roughly gauged by a common 
denominator. Mr. Lonsdale mixes his frivolity and cynicism with copious 
measures of sentiment, Mr. Coward his with less, and Mr. Maugham his 
with only minute doses. And Mr. Maugham writes the best plays. This 
measure can be reapplied to Mr. Maugham himself; if one compares 
Caesar’s Wife with The Circle, and the latter with Our Betters one per- 
ceives a growing courage on their author’s part to disown Pinero and 
accept Congreve. Caesar’s Wife is a moral play. The Circle, while it 
concludes in an adulterous elopement, nevertheless takes cognisance of 
the shadows behind the bright half-world of the elderly couple. But in 
Our Betters the comedy of manners is almost complete. Save for a sop 
in the form of a short but tiresome dialogue between the old Princess and 
the virtuous young American, moral considerations are ignored; the 
graceful, brilliant and thoroughly mondaine heroine emerges triumphant 
after a series of resourceful lies, and the hard polished enamel of Congreve 
is very nearly achieved. This is no place to discuss the ethics of this kind 
of play—Jeremy Collier said nearly everything pertinent two hundred and 
thirty years ago, although perhaps the convincing answer to him yet 
remains to be written. But it cannot be disputed that if one sets out to write 
a comedy of the great world, one should be hampered by no prejudices in 
favour of sentimentality or the reform of sinful people. In that world the 
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usual laws do not apply ; the reward is to the loveliest, the wittiest and 
the most unscrupulous ; if this offend him, then the playwright should 
have no truck with it. He can safely and in truth ignore it, because it 1s 
after all, not real—merely a creation of the comedian’s brain. Mr. Coward 
and Mr. Lonsdale, true sons of the theatre both, have appreciated the fact 
that in these comedies it is the atmosphere which the public wants. Having 
suggested that atmosphere and attracted their audiences to the playhouse, 
it is from no mere pandering, I fancy, but merely from the essential 
commonplaces of their imaginations, that the intended enamel flakes off 
and the soft lead of the conventional Scribe—Dumas fils romance appears 
underneath. 

Our object is not, however, current plays, but the external conditions of 
the stage as they affect the drama generally. If, as I think, the indifference 
or flippancy with which it is regarded, continues to persist, then one may 
look forward indefinitely to the best efforts of our writers being expended 
elsewhere, and the stage forced to rely for its superior plays on the writings 
of those who are temperamentally able to answer indifference with detach- 
ment and flippancy with flippancy. It is not likely that Mozart and Schubert 
would have composed for a prize-fight or cinema audience ; there are 
several members of Les Feunes, who might, in fact, have done so, and the 
disposition lies not in the difference of talent but of metal. Is it in the 
very nature of the English stage, I wonder, that having once possessed 
the finest poet in all the world, it should thenceforward have divorced 
itself definitively from the heirs of his spirit ? 

To this no one can venture an answer. One can only observe how, for a 
long time, stage and poet have mutually repelled each other, and what 
futile results have attended various efforts at a new rapprochement. And 
yet by poet I do not merely mean the writer of blank verse—Stephen 
Phillips was that much—but the writer, whatever his medium, who has the 
poet’s outlook, as in varying degrees had James and Conrad, both failures in 
the theatre. And part of this poet’s outlook is the passion for harmony, 
for perfection of detail, which is what the stage denies him. Only the men 
of less sensitive or exigent being may, as I have indicated above, ignore 
these lacunae. 

One cannot command great plays or playwrights to order—but we can 
have things ready for them when they come. I wonder if there was a 
writer in all Russia who, after seeing the Moscow Art Theatre, did not feel 
impelled to try his hand at a play, for, after seeing what rhythm, inflection, 
grouping and lighting can do to enhance the power of word and thought, he 
must have obtained a new conception of the possibilities-of dramatic art. 
There is no one, I presume, who would any longer suggest that a play is a 
play because it exists in manuscript or in print, any more than the score of a 
musical composition is a symphony until it is heard on strings and wood- 
wind and brass. Nor can anyone argue that the symphony is as enjoy- 
able when badly conducted and indifferently played as if the reverse be 
true. Nor would I hesitate to add this complement to my previous assertion, 
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that if composers were assured that their best efforts would be played 
only by incompetent cinema orchestras, the entire level and direction of 
musical effort would suffer. 

I should not be so rash as to argue that a good play cannot exist unless 
it be perfectly produced, any more than that every novel of Mr. Hardy’s 
has suffered because it was not printed and bound by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson—though I cannot but feel that even books, direct purveyors of 
ideas and emotions, are more enjoyable when agreeably presented. But 
since the very essence of drama is the utilisation of intermediaries, actors, 
and actresses, it follows that the play is not complete until proper attention 
has been given to these vehicles of the expression of the author’s thought 
to the public. Nor is the author altogether a dramatic artist until he has 
mastered this medium, realised what it can or cannot do, and made it 
respond to his brain and imagination up to the very limit of its capacity. 
Those who both read and saw Flecker’s Hassan must have been disturbed 
by the difference between what they were able to visualise in reading the 
book and in beholding the play. Was the lesser interest of the latter due 
to an inadequate conception by the producer of the text, or an inadequate 
conception on Flecker’s part of what men and women and speech and paint 
and lights could achieve with his text ? My personal conviction is that the 
former is nearer to, although not the whole, truth—the lovely omitted scene 
could have been played ; the procession of death never bore the same 
importance in the author’s mind as it assumed on the stage, and more might 
have been done to fill the beholder’s eye with the pictures Flecker saw 
while he wrote. The character of one’s feeling for the stage may largely 
be gauged by whether one would prefer to see Flecker’s Hassan (or, if we 
dispute its merits, King Lear or Othello) badly produced, or such a thing 
as Sem Benelli’s absurd medieval romance, The Jest, as it was given in 
New York by Mr. Arthur Hopkins, with Mr. Robert Edward Jones as 
scene designer and Messrs. John and Lionel Barrymore in the principal 
parts. I should prefer to see the production of the latter lavished on the 
former, but if that is not possible, I should go out on a rainy night to see 
The Fest, and stay at home by the fire to read Hassan. No one who saw, 
for instance, the magnificent composition achieved by Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Jones on the entrance of Gianetto in The Fest, a composition almost 
flawlessly designed and executed, will misread my meaning or even, I am 
confident, dispute my premise. 

It might be inferred from the tone of the above that I am arguing that 
all production abroad is good and all here bad. That is not true, of course, 
any more than it is true that English audiences only go to bad plays and 
foreigners to good ones. But it cannot be overlooked that the battle for a 
more beautiful theatre is more difficult, even hopeless, here than elsewhere. 

Of the better producers, Mr. Granville-Barker, a pioneer in the New 
Theatre, has retired ; Mr. Komisarjevsky, the latest comer, is a foreigner, 
and perhaps (I do not know) not permanently rooted here. Mr. Gordon 
Craig, one of the most brilliant students of stage decoration alive, is living 
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abroad. Even Mr. Basil Dean, who alternates competent production of 
bad plays with childish production of good ones, seems to be developing 
a growing fondness for his work in New York. If he comes back, the 
absence is not to be regretted. For Mr. Dean must have learned much from 
the unkind criticism of Hassan; nor do I think that his very pleasant 
manceuvring of the first act of The Constant Nymph will spare him the 
censure due for nearly every other feature of that spectacle—notably the 
shocking set of Act II. Lewis Dodd was no artist if he could twice set his 
foot in the drawing-room to which his wife welcomed him at Strand-on- 
the-Green. 

It is rather curious, this position which the United States is assuming 
in the modern theatre. But two decades or less ago, American plays were 
all bad, nor are they now, with few exceptions, much better. And their 
standard of production was, if that is possible, lower than Shaftesbury 
Avenue’s. Perhaps it was the survival of the Anglo-Saxon tradition in 
the theatre. But since the war, there has arisen a group of younger men 
of education, culture and energy, who have virtually consecrated themselves 
to the task of revivifying dramatic production. ‘They have made a study of 
the theatres of Moscow, Berlin, Vienna and Paris, choosing the best from 
each and adapting it. Foreign companies have been invited to New York 
and studied with enthusiasm. Artists have been.employed to design and 
execute scenery where previously house-painters out of work were relied 
upon. And the result is that, although the bulk of the theatre still remains 
as bad as anywhere else, a new standard has been set, a new type of audience 
attracted into the theatre, and a definite feeling instilled that quality can 
be made to pay. Perhaps this influence will spread down, perhaps not. 
If the weight of modern industrial civilisation is too strong it will not ; 
but if the aphorism that truth is mighty and will prevail is more than an 
empty phrase, it will. At any rate, I am assured that every new production 
which has made money during the past two years has been, in some degree, 
an artistic success, and if Broadway (of which I shall write at length 
below) is an example, one can understand this phenomenon; for here in- 
deed are fair bricks made of the most inferior straw. 

Of course there are dangers in this attention to what is, in a sense, 
extrinsic to the text ; extrinsic in a limited sense only, however, because 
it must not be forgotten that a text is not a play until it is on the stage. 
That danger is the one known as over-production, a stressing of stage. 
effects until they become sole or primary considerations, and overlay the 
manuscript so heavily that it can no longer be discerned. This has not 
infrequently been done, and where the result has not been comic it has been 
merely tedious. But this sort of error corrects itself; William Morris 
succumbed to it frequently when he first began to print fine books. Many 
of his volumes bore little relation to the matter they contained, and over- 
stepped the border into a kind of typographical pomposity. But he learned — 
as time went on, and his most accomplished successors with almost faultless 
taste brought to perfection the new ideas of beauty and harmony which he 
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had visualised. And the jeers which greeted the Hopkins-Jones production 
of Macbeth in New York would seem to be assurance that this fault carries 
its own antidote. 

The one hope for the application of Morris’s precedent to the stage is 
that the vicious circle which now surrounds it shall be broken somewhere. 
The stage is in contempt, and intelligent men, as a rule, fight shy of it, 
and because they do, it remains in contempt. If, for a generation, several 
young men from the Universities, with a passion for the stage independent 
of the desire to write forit, were to devote themselves to the art of production, 
there would be a revival at least comparable to what is taking place in other 
countries. There is ground for this confidence in the observation of several 
recent efforts by the University dramatic societies, and one or two spectacles 
staged by Mr. Frank Birch in London. The only qualification for the 
jobs held by most current producers is that most of them know, in a general 
way, what an actor or actress can do. But they cannot appreciate a text 
above a certain, very low, level; cannot distinguish between the value of 
one colour of paint and another ; see nothing absurd in afternoon sunlight 
pouring out in a white cone from a machine ; they fail to appreciate that in 
English homes they have the very best models for indoor sets in the world. 
All this the educated man should and can see, and much more. With training 
in the interpretation of parts to actors and actresses, with experience in the 
employment of constantly improving mechanical devices, they should be 
able to stage a play so that any intelligent man need not feel that he has 
condescended by coming out to see it. Surely it is an art like another, an art 
which calls for at least as much imagination, knowledge and patience as 
conducting an orchestra. It is no mean achievement to have taken another’s 
mental conception and interpreted it into a whole which shall delight not 
only the mind but the eye and ear as well. htiees 

Of course there are limitations to what can be achieved in this way in 
any country ; production must vary nationally perhaps to as great a 
degree as textual content. But certainly there are advantages here which 
no other country possesses. The monosyllabic manner of acting, which is 
now favoured, is due in large part to the type of play now in vogue rather 
than to inherent limitations in the range of English actors, some of whom 
command the sincere admiration of French visitors, a most exacting public 
in this respect. Certainly for society comedy, at any rate, the English 
actor is unequalled, although he is being drafted into service in America 
at far too rapid a rate. If English actors were carefully cast and properly 
rehearsed, if English sets were intelligently made, half the prevailing faults 
would disappear. But wearily, night after night, one sees the actors in 
parts for which they are utterly unfit, and drawing-rooms which would 
nauseate the newest movie magnate. 

In the matter of settings, surely, the people who can build such homes 
and devise such rooms should be the superior of any other in designing 
attractive stage-sets. It is no more necessary to have baronial halls in 
green and pink with office furniture, or Mayfair drawing-rooms entirely 
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in black lacquer with crimson curtains, or Juliet’s bedroom with a mauve 
back-drop against which are suspended dirty red and green drapings of 
linen than it was obligatory at the opening of a recent performance of the 
latter play for Gregory to look and point /eft saying, 


Here comes two of the house of the Montagues— 


whereupon Abraham and Balthasar enter right, toward which Gregory's 
back is turned. Both are due to carelessness mingled with ignorance. 

A valuable aid in this direction would be the attention of the newspaper 
critics to merits or faults. The critic knows full well that country houses 
are not compact of stained glass and plaster, that smoking-rooms in town 
houses are very seldom panelled in Tudor oak. Why not say so ? Why not 
equally commend the newspaper-office in Mr. Dean’s production of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s The Show? It is from the critics, naturally, that the public 
must largely learn what to expect, unless the producer by sheer genius 
can force his effects on the audience over the heads of the critics, in which 
case the latter might as well be on the golf links as in the theatre. If 
several critics were to attack stupid productions as persistently as does 
Mr. George Jean Nathan in New York, there would undoubtedly be bad 
feeling aroused, but out of this most surely would come improvement. 
Mr. Nathan is inferior to none of his craft as a judge of plays, better than 
nearly all others on acting, and alone in his knowledge of the stage of all 
countries. Yet he rarely overlooks a weak spot in the producer’s work, 
and promptly launches at it a sharp dart. His summing up of this aspect 
of the London theatre is, therefore, somewhat disconcerting : 

The ideas of nine out of every ten present-day London stage producers in the 
matter of scenic investiture go back to the days when furniture was painted on the 
back-drop and when a “ big production ”’ was any one in which the stage was so 
packed and crowded with scenery and irrelevant but costly ‘‘props”’ that the actors 
had to make their entrances from the wings sidewise. Their ideas of lighting, 
further, are based upon the theory that all that is necessary to achieve some excep- 
tionally beautiful illumination effects are half a dozen vari-coloured gelatine slides, 
supplemented by an indefatigable fellow in the dimmer. And their ideas of dramatic 
pace are similarly reminiscent of that epoch in the theatre when scene and act 
intermissions were arbitrarily regulated by the time it took the candy butchers in 

- the aisles to dispose of a sufficient number of prize packages.* 


Mr. Nathan, like all critics, makes mistakes ; but he was right when he 
peered the beauty of Hassan through its production ; and he is right 
ere. 
I have recently had the opportunity of seeing thenew American spectacle— 
Broadway, of whose production we heard rumours in London, and 


can recommend it as fulfilling the text of much that I have said. Broadway 
is an absurd play, full of crooks and thrills and gun-play and cabarets ; it 
permits of only one set, and that of the crude sort ; there is, therefore, very 


little scope for. imagination in lighting and decoration. Nevertheless it is 
* The House of Satan. By Grorce JEAN NATHAN. Knopf. 
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a perfect example of what an inspired producer can do with a manuscript 
which in less competent hands would be mere sickening rubbish. And now, 
after having enjoyed the experience, I' confess that I am more than exas- 
perated by the comments on the play in the London press. Having read 
nearly a complete file of newspapers, I can find no single reference to the 
art whereby this feeble play was put across the footlights so as to arouse 
its first-night audience to a rare enthusiasm. Half a dozen half-columns 
are devoted to the story of the play; some of them containing a feeling 
of pleased superiority at the realisation that they are able to perceive its 
essential weaknesses ; all of them convinced that the effects were obtained 
and the audience moved by the authors’ and actors’ art. It was nothing of 
the sort, however. The manuscript, read, would very likely be tedious, 
absurd and _ lacking in all power to excite either attention or humour ; the 
actors, while “‘ adequate,’ were no better and no worse than could be 
found by the score in or near Broadway or Leicester Square. The secret 
of the success of this production lies in the brilliance with which Mr. Harris, 
the producer, has employed “ business,” movement, pace, grouping and 
modulation to prepare the audience for each effect as it comes, and to 
receive it as he wishes them to do. Not one instant, from the raising of the 
first curtain to the dropping of the last, failed to receive his undivided 
attention ; there are no gaps where one feels that he might have overlooked 
this present moment for a big one to come. There is no point at which he 
over-exerts himself to obtain a minor effect, and, I think, none at which he 
overdoes his major effects ; his economy is simply admirable. 

It is impossible to analyse the details of the production apart from actual 
vision, just as it is impossible adequately to discuss the text without the use 
of quotation. But anyone who sees the play will realise what I mean—how 
actors who are not for the moment speaking are disposed naturally, yet in 
such a way that when their attention is suddenly demanded they are con- 
vincingly grouped, and neither huddled together in grotesque attitudes, 
nor dispersed in ways which make them unreal to one another; how when 
the ambitious young cabaret dancer is bundled off through the private exit 
by the detective, his forced retreat is arranged so as to give him the oppor- 
tunity of plausibly speaking his lines without hurrying, yet without standing 
at ease and spouting them at leisure; how (what probably took the audience’s 
fancy most of all) the chorus of the cabaret was repeatedly mobilised at 
moments of excitement to make its proper entrance into the adjacent 
theatre, a device necessarily repeated time after time, but never monotonous, 
because of the originality in varying both the preparation forand the manner 
of entrances. These are onlyspecimens, and not the most striking ones, ofhow 
the production converted an unimportant play into an excellent spectacle. 
It would take all the space at my command to list the mere details which 
went to produce verisimilitude—the reduction of light at the end of Act L., 
when the overhead candelabra are switched out—the jingling of coins in 
the waiter’s pocket as he runs across the stage ; the chorus-girl’s fainting at 
the bottom of the steps ; but anyone who has had actual experience with 
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the business of casting and rehearsal will at once perceive how thoroughly 
right were most of the types selected for the purposes of the play. Every- 
one will recognise, in the Greek proprietor, an old friend from Soho, but, 
unfortunately, only those who have had contact with the superior under- 
world of New York will recognise how perfectly suited were Mr. Roy Lloyd, 
Mr. Bernard J. Nedell and Mr. Carlo de Angelo to the parts of the cabaret 
dancer, the gang-leader and his satellite respectively. But everyone fel that 
they were right, which is, after all, the most important thing. I am not 
urging that Broadway and plays of its type are the exclusive concern 
of the stage, or should be; I trust that this implication is not to be read 
into the foregoing, although, to repeat what I said above in another way, 
I had rather see Broadway, produced as it is, than King Lear badly pro- 
duced, although I suppose I must in fairness admit that I had rather see’ 
the latter twice than the former a number of times. But there is no reason 
whatever why the same quality of brains, imagination and industry should 
not get into a good play, old or new, as into the latest melodrama, musical 
comedy or ballet. Of course, the production of the finest pieces of dramatic 
literature might require culture as well as the other qualities, but it must 
not be supposed that all persons possessing this last must necessarily be 
devoid of the others. Born producers, men with a sense of and passion for 
the theatre, combined with these other essentials, must exist in embryo in 
every generation, and proper encouragement, atmosphere and precedents, 
will be certain to bring them forth to the service of this ancient and unsur- 
passed art. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DOVE OR DOE 
(To the Editor of THe LonpoN Mercury) 


Shier L. F. Salzman’s contribution in your pages to the errata for Midsummer 
Night's Dream is very interesting. Certainly his unearthing of the 16th-century 
Quarter Sessions record of an action against Peter Eyres of Aston for slaying a “‘ sucken 
doe ”’ is of value to students. But when we ask ourselves : Did Shakespeare write “sucking 
dove” or “ sucking doe”? if we stick to pedestrian probability, we may agree to the 
latter, for it was the hunting as well as the legal description of the young calf of the doe. 
On the other hand, when we consider Bottom the Weaver’s wonderful genius for mud- 
dled thought and phrasing, it appears quite natural that he should utter the delightful 
promise to “ roar thee as gently as any sucking dove”’: it offers such a splendid contrast 
to the rest of his speech. It is possible that Shakespeare may have noted the Quarter 
Sessions action against Peter Eyres, and, in his usual way, at once recognised how Bottom 
would travesty (and immortalise) the phrase. The doubling of vowels, and the conver- 
sion of v into u, or u into v were commonplaces with the scribes and compositors of those 
days, and the opportunities this offered for effective word-play would not be lost upon 
the bard. An interesting illustration of what so frequently occurred in this way cropped 
up at a recent sale of books by Sotheby, when that rare little quarto, Anthony Nixon’s 
London’s Dove, of 1612, was offered. The alternative title reads: ‘‘ A Memoriall of 
the life and death of Maister Robert Doue, Citizen and Merchant-Taylor.” Thus within 
three lines on the same page we have variations in the spelling of the name, and this also 
occurs in the black-letter text. It is curious to note that in the records of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Guild of London, the name appears as Robert Dow, a benefactor to the tune 
of over £2,000. —Yours, etc. 
Guy CapoGaNn ROTHERY. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


HERE are few French writers whose memoirs could be awaited with more 
curiosity than André Gide. It is not that his life was particularly full 
or exciting, but the paradoxical and much discussed character of his person- 
ality has everything necessary to interest in it. Besides, and aboveall, he 
has a sincere nature, a horror of anything conventional or cut and dried, and a definite 
incapacity to construct those florid and artificial sentences which most writers habitu- 
ally spread before the public and for the public—all of which promises as true an 
autobiography as can be expected. Nor has this hope proved wrong. The three small 
volumes called Si le grain ne meurt, which recount the reminiscences of infancy and 
childhood, have everything that goes to intensify and even to excite an eager reader. 

We were awaiting them long before we were able to have them. Gide published 
portions of them in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, but apart from their fragmentary 
character, which made reading them rather difficult, they were far from being the 
pieces most likely to interest the public at large. He wished first to try his audience, 
to gather and retain their opinions. Then he published the work in a facsimile of 
his writings, printed in an edition that was strictly limited and so, naturally, expensive. 
This impossibility of procuring the majority of Valéry’s, Claudel’s, and Gide’s 
work otherwise than by heavy subscriptions, that are soon closed, is a very curious 
trait in literary manners or rather in present-day literary transactions. 

It would be impossible nowadays, without much costly research, to collect their 
complete work. There was nothing like this once, and a Lamartine, a Hugo or a 
Baudelaire was only concerned with publishing the greatest possible number of 
editions for the greatest number of readers. The crisis in the writing profession has 
led authors to new resorts for making their writing pay. They have thus found means 
of increasing considerably the price of good literature and, when one comes to think 
of it, there is logic in that. It is natural that a new book by Paul Valéry can be sold 
for ten or fifteen times the price of a new book by Pierre Benoit, in the same way that 
a new picture by Maitre can be sold for 100 times the price of a daub. If there is any 
victim in this, it is the public, the purchaser of small means. 

Gide hesitated as long over the publication of his memoirs as he had done over 
publishing the famous Corydon, a not very interesting book and a very tedious, 
the only tedious one he has written. The edition of Si le grain ne meurt has been 
printed for more than two years and has lain in the store-rooms of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, where it was expressly forbidden for a single copy to be let out. On his 
return from the Congo, Gide decided to brave the scandal attached to publishing this 
book in which from the earliest days of his life he left nothing unsaid or, at least, 
tried not to. 

As to what can be thought of it from the literary point of view, my opinion is that 
among contemporary autobiographies it is a masterpiece—and certainly the masterpiece. 

The book of which these memoirs of André Gide naturally make one think is 
Rousseau’s. Like Rousseau, Gide wished to be restrained by no sense of shame. He 
allowed himself to be possessed with the idea of sincerity at all costs—sincerity over 
himself and over others. It can be guessed that the author’s sincerity over himself 
holds true above all for the sexual side of his memoirs. It is otherwise impossible, 
or at least very difficult, for an author to be absolutely true on this matter. At the 
same time this obstacle has largely been removed by the fashion and popularity for 
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Freudian research and theory : the pansexualism of the Austrian savant, the putting in 
a harsh light of all that stayed till then hidden in the depths of the unconscious, or in 
the single conscience, or in the case of Catholics, the confessional, has becomea practice 
that is, if not ordinary, at least normal with psycho-analysts. Gide opens practically a 
new path in this, and it is probable that he will be followed and that the first scandal 
caused by the starkness of the confessions will vanish, to give way to a habitual frank- 
ness which will not fail to fertilise and deepen autobiographical literature. Usually 
writers of memoirs or, rather, of confessions, employ a simple enough method for 
dispensing with insistence on this part of their infancy and youth; they dig up for 
themselves memories of love. Lust and love belong, at any rate in infancy and child- 
hood, to two quite distinct regions ; the second, love is acknowledgeable and really 
permitted, and occupies the place of both. This was so in Lamartine’s memoirs, and in 
Chateaubriand’s. Nevertheless, Chateaubriand used means subtle enough and daring 
enough to enable us to read between the lines of his scholarly life. It was Rousseau 
who really inaugurated candour in these matters, though in a small measure, and he 
has remained till now the great writer who has been farther and deeper than any. 
On a still distant day when there will be published, with explanations of certain 
mysterious signs traced in the margin, the 16,000 pages of the intimate Fournal 
of Amiel there will be found quite a mine of true confessions, not perhaps 
expected from the author of the pages that were held back by the publisher of 
the first fragments of the journal. Gide was obliged to give almost all the space 
to clear-cut reminiscences and brazen sensual descriptions, because real love, 
ordinary and normal, played little part in the twenty-five years that form the 
subject-matter of the first part of the memoirs. For that reason, doubtless, his 
book will be found popular with modern French youth, among whom love is be- 
coming less and less important. I do not mean that there is any shadow of cynicism 
in his book. The tact and delicacy of the language, the classical art of the thing left 
unsaid and the skill of offering obliquely an idea or image that would offend if pre- 
sented face to face are all pushed to their extreme limit. Purity of manner, instead of 
purity of life, gives to the tale a style and attractiveness that is due to the bourgeois 
respectability mixed with French elegance. It must not be forgotten that Gide was 
brought up in a middle-class Protestant family, against which he re-acted violently 
but whose traits he kept, not only in certain of his habits but even in his way of writing 
where, rather than the picturesque, correctness and elegance are always sought and 
admirably found. The minute description of this family of bourgeois people,—intel- 
ligent, cold, pious and correct—must be read in the first and second volumes. 
Through them, one enters into a French environment which has never yet undergone 
the glare of an autobiography. It is a Protestant setting where family virtues are carried 
to extremes, where ideas remain fixed and narrow, and the traditions of the French 
bourgeoisie are reinforced by Genevese restraint and British cant. But that is not all 
there is in the first part. There are two other things as odd. First, the part dealing 
with literary recollections. Gide was one of the founders of the Mercure ; he was in 
the Symbolist movement, and was mixed up with it just enough to have the right of 
looking down on it with a glance at once acknowledgeable and ironical. ‘The only one 
of the elder men under whose personal influence he came was Mallarmé. The picture he 
has drawn of Mallarmé’s household and of his Tuesday receptions adds nothing new, 
and he has moreover, exposed it before. Although he has written a little verse, Gide 
is no poet and only a poet, like Valéry, could become intimate with Mallarmé, and 
gauge his literary position. The contemporary writer to whom he was most indebted 
was Pierre Louys, of whom he offers us strange and abundant information, though the 
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two wits were not very much at sympathy. The false paganism of the author of 
Aphrodite was repugnant to Gide, and Louys, on the other hand, set out to execrate all 
signs of Protestantism. He kept the anniversary of Saint Bartholomew, one way or 
another, every year, which showed as little taste as the English Catholics who 
gathered together to keep the Gunpowder Plot. 

Finally, there is a third part which will perhaps surprise many English readers, and 
that is where Gide recounts at length his relations with Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas 
and the voyage he made with them in Algeria. Here his frankness become: a little 
scandalous. Personally, I do not mind. Wilde must have had a profound and lasting 
influence on him,and it is to a large extent this influence which, several times, he 
personifies in his mythical figure of Menalque. 

These three small volumes take the author to his twenty-fifth year and end with the 
announcement of his engagement. It is extremely doubtful whether Gide will follow 
them up with others of his present life. He has been able to be so free, so open and 
honest, primarily, because it all happened 30 years ago and at the needful distance of 
time, and nearly all the people he speaks of are dead ; because, also, the deeds 
he relates belong to a Gide credibly different from that of to-day—so different that the 
author may speak of this child and this young man as if they were strangers. Were 
he to bring his memoirs down to the present day, he would have to lose his frankness, 
and write in the convention of all the memoirs that have been published in his life- 
time, and that which rules the presentation of his contemporaries on the stage. But 
the author of Si le grain ne meurt would be sure to repudiate this convention, and 
the true authentic memoirs of the last 30 years as they displayed not only the 
film of his own swift following confessions, but also many figures of the literary 
world (among whom we all shall, or surely should, be) would create a scandal as great 
as the publication of the Goncourt journal. We shall think sorrowfully, as we read 
these three volumes with the admiration they deserve, of those ten we shall not read, 
volumes whose acquaintance will probably be reserved for our descendants. Let us 
hope that no accident will rob them of the crowning of this autobiography in the way 
that death claimed Maurice Barrés as he began, with abundant materials, to tell 
the long story of his political and literary life, which would have been for the 


twentieth century almost what Chateaubriand’s Memoires d’outre-tombe were for the 
nineteenth. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
R. JOHN DRINKWATER, who is the happy possessor of a large num- 


ber of most covetable books, has been meditating upon his treasures. His 

notes on his books he has written down, has added to them “‘ a few brief 

essays on purely bookish matters ... . and a few on authors who may look 
for attention rather from the curious than the general reader,” and has made the whole 
into A Book for Bookmen (Dulau & Co., 7s. 6d.) As I have a grumble over this volume, 
I suppose I had better begin with it and get it over. My grumble is against 
Mr. Drinkwater’s title, in which he employs the plural of the—I fancy—newly- 
invented word “ bookman,” and, as this is a word that I strongly dislike, I cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Drinkwater has given it the distinction of appearing on the 
title page of a book of his composition. ‘‘ Book-collector,” I know, also ‘‘ book- 
binder ” and book-seller ”—to say nothing of ‘‘ book-keeper ” and ‘“‘ book-maker.”’ 
“ Bibliophile,” “ bibliographer,” and even “ bibliopole,” are words that, if they are 
not of English origin, have some sanction from English usage—though I must confess 
to no great liking for the last of these three. But “‘ bookman ’”—what does, or 
rather what should, that word mean? A man may be connected with books 
in so many ways—he may write them, he may print them, he may ‘“ make” 
them, he may audit them, he may like them, he may loathe them—that I 
cannot help wondering whether ‘‘ bookman” is not a word that should be 
capable of so many meanings as to end by being meaningless, and my spirit rebels 
against the modern attempt to use it as meaning—so I gather—a lover, or collector, 
of interesting books. But enough of this complaint, save to express the hope that 
Mr. Drinkwater will re-christen, by deed-poll or other suitable method, his second 
edition. Not long since Mr. Drinkwater described in THE LONDON MERcurY a copy, 
which he possesses, of Warton’s edition of Milton’s minor poems, annotated in manu- 
script by S. T. Coleridge. There is no need to refer further in these notes to that 
particular book, except to say that it is typical of the sort of thing Mr. Drinkwater 
especially enjoys possessing and writing about. Another of his treasures is also a 
Coleridge book, the first edition of Zapolya, 1817, with several new passages and 
corrections written in by the author—these Mr. Drinkwater prints for the first time 
in this book of his, and the Coleridge essays are rounded off with two letters of Hartley 
Coleridge’s, in one of which he announces his father’s death to a correspondent. 
Letters, indeed, and other manuscripts, form a large part of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
collection. There are series from William Cory, from Landor (who remarks 
of the publisher Blackwood’s name that “ the last syllable seems to be spelt wrong, 
excepting the last letter ’’) and from Matthew Arnold to Browning. And, in con- 
nection with these two last, there must be mentioned two of the most pleasant “ as- 
sociation items ” ia Mr. Drinkwater’s library—Arnold’s pocket diary for 1845, con- 
taining a note that Glanvil’s Vanity of Dogmatising is to be read during the month 
of October, and Arnold’s own copy of the first edition, 1661, of that work, which he 
afterwards presented to Browning. All the world knows—or is, at least, in a position 
to know—that it was from The Vanity of Dogmatising that Arnold drew the story of 
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The Scholar-Gypsy, and one could hardly have two more agreeably related books in 
one’s library than these two I have mentioned. Other letters are here printed from 
John Clare, George Crabbe, George Darley, and Allan Cunningham—to mention 
only a few. There is moreover, a hitherto unpublished poem by Christopher Smart, 
one in memory of Seaton—suitably enough, for Smart five times won the Seatonian 
prize at Cambridge. The merits of the verses, it should be added, are less as poetry 
than as piety—but who would complain at that? I regret, however, that Mr. 
Drinkwater has thought fit to say, generally, that “‘ the best that can be said of any of 
Smart’s work other than the Song to David is that it reminds us of that great poem. 
This is doing poor Kit a real injustice, for a few of his minor poems have a real 
beauty and a charm that have nothing to do with their relation to the Song to David. 
One more essay from this Book for Bookmen, I must mention, that on Erasmus Darwin, 
that surprising botanical poet who could write such lines as 

So the lone Truffle, lodged beneath the earth, 

Shoots from paternal roots the tuberous birth, 


and yet be possessed of considerable poetic gifts. With this reference, however, I 
must stop, for I have said enough, I trust, to show that Mr. Drinkwater’s latest book 
will provide any bibliophile with much agreeable miscellaneous reading. 


T was with real regret that I read about a month since, of the death of Mr. James 

Tregaskis, of The Caxton Head, Great Russell Street. He was very well known to 
collectors of books ; and: to me, personally, he showed many kindnesses, often 
allowing me to take from his stock collations of books in which I was interested. 
I remember with great pleasure, also, an evening which I spent as his guest at the 
Johnson Club, of which he was for many years a member. One could always feel 
sure of a kindly welcome from Mr. Tregaskis at the Caxton Head, even though the 
call was only to get information from him upon some point or other. 


HAVE received a copy of Letters From Edward FitzGerald to Bernard Quaritch, 

1853 to 1883, edited by Mrs. C. Quaritch Wrentmore and published—as is only 
right and proper—by Messrs. Quaritch (price 12s. 6d). Quaritch was not only 
FitzGerald’s bookseller, but—as is well known—his publisher also. Most of the long 
series of letters, which Mrs. Wrentmore now gives us, deals either with the printing 
and publication of the Rubatyat, Agamemnon and others of FitzGerald’s works, or with 
books which he desired to buy. The correspondence is extremely interesting to read, 
especially for the way it shows the development of a delightful relationship between 
author and publisher (though judging from the letters, the friendship was chiefly — 
one of correspondence), and for the light it throws on FitzGerald’s modesty of 
character and hatred of advertisement. His absolute lack of any desire to make 
money by his writing, too, is evident throughout the letters—he must, indeed, have 
been the least mercenary of all authors. Mrs. Wrentmore’s edition of these letters’ 
is, furthermore, a very valuable document for all those who are interested in the © 
bibliography of the early editions of FitzGerald, for endless details of corrections, 
and the like, are given. I have enjoyed reading this book very greatly—so much, in 
fact, that I have just perused its 130 or so pages straight through at a sitting—and it is 
to be hoped that many others will do so too. FitzGerald had a pleasing wit which 
could brighten up even a business letter. I like particularly his remark—after saying 


that he had lent one volume of a certain series to George Borrow—that it had 
“* gone the way of all borrowed books.” 
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Gone important books were sold at Messrs. Hodgson’s sale on December 16th 
and 17th. ‘The most remarkable of all was a copy of John Bunyan’s A Book for 
Boys and Girls, first edition, 1686, which fetched £2,100. Of this little volume of 
verses for children only one other copy—that in the British Museum—is known to 
exist, and there are small typographical differences between the two. Another great 
rarity was what is apparently the only known copy of Henry Fielding’s Ovid’s Art of 
Love Paraphrased, first edition, 1747, for which {10 5 was given. A presentation copy 
of Boswell’s Account of Corsica, 1769, fetched £82. An interesting Dickens item was 
Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, 1851, a farce in which Dickens acted at Devonshire House 
in May of that year. It was originally the work of Mark Lemon, but Dickens made so 
many alterations that finally it was fifty-per-cent. his. Only four copies of the original 
edition are known, and one of these went at this sale for £225. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


AD Australian correspondent has kindly lent me a copy of The Sydney Morning 
Herald, for October 23rd, 1926, which contains an article by Professor F. A. 
Todd, describing a gift of books made by Mr. T. D. Barlow, of Manchester, to Sydney 
University. Mr. Barlow acquired the books in question from Mr. Stephen Gaselee, 
and, “‘ feeling that Englishmen are under considerable obligation to Australia,” decided 
to present them to an Australian Library. The thought was a generous one, 
and evidently the gift is very highly appreciated in Sydney. The books number 
seventy, and are all English-printed, the earliest being an Enchirdion of Erasmus, 
translated into English, and printed probably in 1533. The great majority, however, 
“all but four or five ” in fact, are early translations into English of classical Latin 
and Greek authors. Sixteenth and seventeenth century books of this kind hardly 
exist at all in the libraries of Australia, and Mr. Barlow’s gift is described by Professor 
Todd as “‘ one of the most notable benefactions ever received by a public institution 
in Australia, a treasure that... will permanently enrich Australian culture.’’ Cer- 
tainly, it is of the greatest importance, from many points of view, that things of this 
kind should find their way into every part of the English-speaking world. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


WO fine large catalogues are numbers 477 and 481 of Messrs. Maggs Brothers, 
Te 34 & 35 Conduit Street, W. These form the two halves of an alphabetical 
list of books on English Literature and Printing from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. In all there are about two thousand three hundred items. From such a 
number I hardly know what to chose for comment ; but my fancy is particularly taken 
by a collection of nine poems by Allen Ramsay, all printed in Edinburgh in 1717, 
1718, 1719, and all but three first editions. These pieces are very uncommon and 
Messrs. Maggs are asking £75 for the volume into which they are bound. In the 
Shakespeare section of this list is a copy of the second issue (or edition ? ), dated 
1600 but believed to have been printed in 1619, of the spurious play of Sir John 
Oldcastle. This is priced £175. 


HE firm of James Tregaskis & Son, of 66 Great Russell Street, W.C.1., is being 
continued since the death of Mr. Tregaskis by Miss Evelyn Tregaskis and 
Mr. Hugh Tregaskis. They have just issued an interesting catalogue (number 932) 
of a collection of books by, attributed to, or otherwise connected with, Charles Lamb. 
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The collection, which contains twenty-five books, is offered as a whole—for £5000— 
until the thirty-first of January. If by that time it has not been sold the items will 
be disposed of separately. The “‘ plum ” of the collection is an unrecorded first issue, 
dated 1805, of The King and Queen of Hearts, which has previously been known 
only by copies dated 1806 or later. Should these books be sold piece-meal £2,700 
will be asked for this one alone. 


MES: GRAFTON & COMPANY, of Coptic House, 51 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1., have published a catalogue, number 56, of books on printing 
and bibliography. It opens with some typefounders’ specimen books and sheets, 
the earliest of which is a specimen book of Stephanus Greek types printed at Geneva 
in 1553. For this six guineas is asked. Another interesting book of this class is the 
Tableau des Vingt Corps de Caracteres of Fournier le Jeune, issued in Paris in 1766, 
of which the price is £12 10s. Altogether there are about eighteen hundred items 
in this catalogue, which should be specially attractive to those interested in book- 
production. 


R. J. S. BILLINGHAM, who has for some years carried on a bookshop at 

number 4, Marefair, Northampton, has moved his place of business to Dryden 
House, Watling Street, Towcester, Northants, whence his one hundred and twenty- 
third list reaches me. This is only a small catalogue, containing some three hundred 
books. There are short sections devoted to Freemasonry and to early seventeenth 
century sermons. Most of the books offered are very inexpensive. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


399. 


BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE NEW “ FLEURON ” 


HE fifth volume of The Fleuron, now edited by Mr. Stanley Morison, 

and printed and published at the Cambridge University Press, price 215., 

in no wise falls below the high standard set by the earlier issues. It 

opens with a review of the work of Karl Klingspor, the type-founder of 
Frankfort, documented with a wonderfully interesting series of specimens showing 
the types cast at his foundry to the designs of Behrens, Hupp, Koch, Tiemann, 
and other leaders of the German revival in printing. No one living has such a command 
of varied type-forms as Rudolf Koch: his variety and power range from the deli- 
cate grace of the Koch-Antiqua of 1922, the specimen of which is reminiscent of 
Eric Gill, to such masterpieces of typographic wickedness as his Neuland and Maxi- 
milian. Mr. H. V. Marrot does belated justice to the work of William Bulmer, 
one of the greatest of English printers, and to Robert Martin of Birmingham, whose 
early types he sets above Baskerville’s even as he sets Baskerville above Caslon. I 
think that few readers of The Fleuron would be content to put Caslon lower than the 
first place. Mr. Morison concludes his studies ‘‘ Towards an Ideal Italic ’? which in 
past volumes of The Fleuron have added so much to our knowledge of that period 
in the history of printing which he has made especially his own. He traces the way 
in which upright and sloping types, originally quite distinct and unrelated, came before 
long to be used in partnership in our modern way, the italics serving for emphasis 
and difference. He pleads for a more disciplined use of italics, as we have them, and 
especially for italic founts which shall be merely inclined varieties of the roman forms 
to which they are attached. To point the way to his ideal, he shows an extract from 
Carlyle set first in Garamond italics and set again for comparison in the same Gara- 
mond italics with the capital letters of the same form as the roman but inclined to 
the same angle as the lower-case italic. He would like the italic drilled out of its 
unruliness before it passes muster as fit to parade with the roman. 


VERA WILLOUGHBY’S COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


OT long since I called attention to the brilliantly conceived drawings, cleverly 

reproduced, with which Véra Willoughby had illustrated the story of the “ Lady 
of Quality,” extracted from Peregrine Pickle. If her drawings of the characters in 
Farquhar’s lively comedy, The Recruiting Officer (550 copies, Peter Davies, 4 gns.), 
seem just a little less wonderful, it is, I think, chiefly because the reproductions— 
done in Vienna in coloured collotype—are in this book printed separately from the 
text. In the Lady of Quality they were printed in the same pages with it, but that 
would not have been possible with this play. Instead we have large full-page plates. 
The frontispiece, showing ‘‘ Mr. Farquhar,” is especially good. The text of the play 
has been printed in Fell type at the Oxford Press, with an Introduction by Sir Edmund 
Gosse set in the Fell italic. The book makes a thin folio. Miss Willoughby, I think, 
must have designed also the gaily coloured paper boards in which the book is cased. 
Mr. Peter Davies’s edition of Horace’s Odes, Horati Carmina Libri IV. (500 copies, 
price 30s.,) is another charming specimen of her work. She has designed a vignette in 
colour for the title-page, a coloured head-piece and a tail-piece in black and white for 
each of the four books, and an elaborate cover-design blocked in gold on dark maroon 
cloth. The text is set in Koch’sitalic. This may not be an edition for thetextual scholar; 
but the bibliophile who is also a lover of Horace will turn over its leaves with a 
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measure of the delight which is given by the famous edition engraved by John Pine 
in 1733. The head-piece to the first book is a charming picture of a faun leaping 
to reach the foliage of a vine above his head. 


R. GERALD HOWE is a new recruit to publishing ; and the first-fruits of his 
Mibcorce show that he means above all things to make his books presentable. 
I show here a specimen page of a selection from the sermons of St. Bernardino of 
Siena, made by Ada Harrison.* Unhappily, I cannot show the margins or the fine 


HERE WAS A PRIEST IN A CER- A New 
tain village, a wise and understanding per- Method of 


4 son, who had in his flock a money-lender, Teaching 
Pudientedal 4 rich man who could not read or write and 
never went to confession. And the priest took pity on 
this man, and so struck up a friendship with him and 


enquired if he confessed at least once a year. At this 
the usurer mocked him, saying: Of what use is con- 
fession? But the priest talked with him so long that at 
last he was disposed to confess himself. So he came 
to the church and knelt at the priest’s feet; and begin- 
ning the confession the priest asked him if he knew 
the Lord’s prayer. No, Sir, I never could learn it, 


replied the money-lender. What! said the priest. You, 


presswork of the Cambridge University Press. Saint Bernardino seasoned his piety 
with a racy humour, and Mr. Austin has contrived to put a good deal of it into his 
drawings, which remind one a little of some of the early Italian woodcuts. The type 
-is the Monotype Poliphilus in the 12-point size. B. H. NEWDIGATE 


*8vo. 10s. 6d. ; also 100 copies on hand-made paper 2 gns. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE MOVIES 


BEN-HUR. Tivoli. 
BEAU GESTE. Plaza. 


THE HANDS OF ORLAC, and FILM SOCIETY’S NINTH PROGRAMME. 
New Gallery Kinema. 


GIGOLO. 

VAUDEVILLE. Tivoli, Cambridge. 

MARE NOSTRUM (OUR SEA). New Gallery Kinema. 
THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY. Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion. 


HE long-heralded Ben-Hur turns out to be a good old Drury Lane Drama, 

and I use each adjective for its separate worth, apart from the catch-phrase 
value. It is old, all of it—though as it took three years to make, this must be excused ; 
battleships also are said to be out of date as soon as they are finished. Once, however, 
the expectation of anything new is put away, it is good. It is not a film to be visited 
for the exhibition of the newest technical improvements, of which Gigolo is, among 
other things, a better example. It is just a careful and gigantic conglomeration in 
one film of all the old effects—burning boats, crowd-management and, of course, 
chariot-racing. This last is thrilling, though the arena never looks natural, however 
real it may actually have been. The photography is excellent, particularly in those 
moments, (taken from above) when the horses come pounding almost out of the 
screen. In this incident, full use of the medium was made. The race was shot from 
every angle, so that the audience were worked up into sharing the emotions of all con- 
cerned, participants and spectators, as was done before in Vaudeville. Yet even here, 
the fault crept in : a good effect of horses racing neck to neck was repeated until one 
ceased to react. My personal feelings towards the film were that the horses seemed 
to move more slowly than is usual in such events, and that it is a little hard to feel 
attracted to a hero who fights for his captors, (thus securing liberty and becoming a 
Roman), when the galley in which he began as a Jewish slave was attacked by pirates ; 
but I daresay this was psychologically correct, and Ramon Novarro’s acting was 
entirely suitable and often very impressive, though I never lost the feeling that 
he was a star trying very hard to be an actor. The story is bound up in a pro- 
Jewish way, with the New Testament, so that it is a Roman tower, and not the Jewish 
temple-veil, that is rent. The director, though introducing the figure of Christ, has 
felt bound not to show His face, with the strange result that crowds of unbelievers, 
as well as trees and other properties, are allowed to obscure and stand in front of 
the Divine Countenance, though the picture galleries of the world and all the Christmas 
card trays, are full of such reproductions. A miracle, nevertheless, is allowed to 
take place and as this restores the hero to his mother, the film ends in a joy that 
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rather overshadows the coloured scene of Calvary in which it is set. For all its pains- 
taking zeal, there are one or two misfortunes, including some crashing captions— 
“‘ Mine be the hand to put it on him ”’—and a pearlie vamp who looked as though 
Pompey’s galley were permanently moored off the Bahamas, but as a whole it is good 
spectacle and should be the last great and gorgeous burning of old boats. : 
Beau Geste came to the Plaza with no other pretensions save those of popularity, 
but Major Wren knows how to tell his kind of story and the film opens in the same 
arresting manner, reminiscent of Conrad, but with more vigour and less mistiness 
hiding the sentiment. It should be understood that Beau Geste as a story has no 
literary aspirations, being often absurd and in general pleasantly sentimental, but it 
has dramatic merits and the reason foritssuccess, apart from the riddance of oversexed- 
appeal, is the skill with which the producer, Herbert Brenon, fastened on to them. 
In one detail, that of the canteen at Marseilles, he missed his chance. The scene 
could have been striking, but was only chaotic. It was a pity that when the sapphire is 
stolen, one of the three brothers at once observes “‘ That means I shan’t be able to 
take my degree at Oxford.” Apart from taste, (and they were such “splendid young 
men ”’) the jewel was kept as an heirloom, not assessment, and no one knew the family 
was poor. Incidentally, they might have started economising by ceasing to dine at 
home, quietly, in tails, or had a slightly less old English bedroom. The splendour of 
these British men became rather tiring, though Ronald Colman’s acting, as Beau, did 
a lot by its restraint and sureness to make this palatable. Noah Beery as Lieutenant 
Lejaune over-acted almost as much as he was over-praised. In Gigolo, Rod La Rocque 
got away from being a playful young thing and really acted. I saw this film privately, 
as on the first day of its presentation at the Capitol, the theatre was so sure of its 
success that they were not giving press-tickets (I was not, all the same, uncomfortably 
crowded when I went in). Gigolo tells the story of a young man who suffers by his 
mother’s second marriage, which causes the family’s mills (also called foundries) to 
be sold in order that the two may live in Paris. The son goes to the war, is wounded, 
and comes back to find his mother penniless, deserted and dying. Left on his own, he 
can get no work and, deciding to go down with a gesture, he dines at Maxim’s by 
himself. When this causes him to be mistaken for a gigolo or male dancing-partner, 
he accepts and joins the staff, until the sight of an American girl he used to know 
makes him throw over this existence and he returns to work, as a hand, in the mills his 
mother sold. Gigolo has much, both as to situations and the triumphing treatment of 
them, that recalls Stella Dallas. It is nearly as good a film, remarkable for La Rocque’s 
acting with half of his face twitching and wounded, for the tango he dances, and for 
the continuity of the photography. He is looking at a card on which is written his 
mother’s address, when this fades into the name-plate of the street—and there are 
many instances like this. The scenes at the station are very well done in their atmos- 
phere of countryside excitement. The Film Society’s Hands of Orlac is an Austrian 
film, produced by Wiene, the maker of Caligari, with the part of Orlac taken by Veidt. 
It is obvious in story, like Vaudeville. We know, most of us, that when a woman is 
expecting the return of her husband, film directors will see to it that the train by 
which he is travelling will be wrecked, and we can guess that if he is a pianist, it will 
not be his legs that are injured. From here, the story ceased to be obvious and became 
at cross-purposes. The pianist, having had grafted on to him the hands of a newly- 
executed murderer, learns of the fact and there is a tendency to imaginativeness shown, 
helped by the really significant, if overdone, sets. But the theme of a blackmailer also 
in the secret and using this to commit murders on his own, traceable to Orlac, was not 
. cleverly brought in. It was laid on when it should have been infused, but Barnes 
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does not mix with Guignol. The end, with a housemaid “ confessing all ’’ seemed 
incongruously familiar and there were clichés in acting and gesture. Despite this, the 
film was intensely gripping—intense, indeed, it could not fail to be, with the per- 
formances of Veidt and Sorina. The lighting, as the programme pointed out, was 
“ especially interesting,” as were the sets. Orlac was, in fact, a picture to show which 
the Film Society exists. The same programme also’ contained One A.M., a Chaplin 
film that may be obtained from the Kodascope library. It is not in the least funny, and 
the Society deserves gratitude for showing it at a time when the Chaplin cult is too 
prevalent and remunerative to be genuine. 

It is too often suggested that films in any places other than London are beyond the 
province of the reviewer, and certainly, with weekly changes of programme and with 
the askance eye that is the general view given to the cinema, no one wishes to add to 
his field. But the cinema alone can have its productions repeated anywhere as on the 
first occasion, with the original cast, dressing and direction, and as Vaudeville was not 
reviewed here on its first appearance, I make no apology for doing so now. Rather, 
the reverse, for that wretch, the undergraduate, receives such hard treatment from his 
more fully-fledged comrade, the critic, that it is something of a service to be able to 
record that the newly-built cinema at Cambridge, instead of echoing with sneers from 
a few revellers, was full and crowded during Vaudeville, with young men standing 
inside and queuing up outside. After seeing this film, you realise that you have absorbed 
experience, that something has not just been spilt, but poured into you. Its photo- 
graphyis uninsistently beautiful and the medium, while made the most of and widened, 
is never violated. The astonishing trapeze-scenes are far more exciting to look at 
than those witnessed in Olympia ; you are forced to share in the feelings of both 
audience and acrobat simultaneously. It tells its story fully—and that is really the 
cause of the flaws. The changes of scene are too frequent ; the mind is flashed hither 
and thither, while the eye is asked to dwell on the elaboration or import of each. As 
the excellence of production impresses the eye, the mind becomes clogged and heavy, 
when a little care would have staged more scenes in the same sets or made each more 
easily remembered, whilst being less striking. For Vaudeville’s effect is one of hypno- 
tism, not suggestion, and Janning’s thick gait adds to this. His slow movements by 
the very fulness, again, with which they are shown, trample out the few twists and 
folds in this old Pagliacci theme. The word “cinema ”’ in its brief existence has had 
two meanings ; in the old days, that of out-theatring theatricality, of which the Film 
Society’s early Griffith was so delightful an example, and recently, in realisation of 
its possibilities rather than achievements, it has come to signify that directness and 
sudden sharp reacting to heart and mind that it can do so much more surely and clearly 
than our other arts to-day. Vaudeville is important because, for the great proportion 
of its alexandrinian length, it is pure ‘“‘ cinema ” in the new way and only at the end, 
with the too-twisted body of Miss De Putti draped on the staircase, lapsing into old 
““ cinema”. The two remaining films I have mentioned solely because they are by 
well-known producers, and many people may thus think of seeing them. But they are 
not worth seeing, whereas several films, such as Maya the Bee, and The Scarlet Letter, 
for which I have no further room, are. The Lady of the Harem I have not seen, but 
I cannot believe that a perversion of Hassan that ends “ happily ” can do so for the 


spectator. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


LET’S GO TO THE PICTURES. By Iris Barry. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE MIND AND THE FILM. By Gerarp Fort Buckie. Routledge. 55. 

HOW TO WRITE A FILM STORY. By Gertruve M. ALLEN. Allen & Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 


HESE books are all welcome. They assist in explaining, even defending, in those 

times when one’s own ever-changing arguments refuse to be coherent. The first 
two are in as great contrast as can be imagined. Miss Barry writes brightly, Mr. Buckle, 
stodgily; she does little else but arrange an average intelligent person’s ideas in print, he 
seeks to guide that person further and make him more intelligent. It follows that the 
books are complementary, Mr. Buckle beginning where Miss Barry left off, but benefit 
cannot be derived from him unless Let’s Go to the Pictures is read first. Miss Barry has, 
as readers of the Spectator and Daily Mail know, enormous experience ; she believes 
in her subject and she remembers, despite their thousands, the films she has seen, 
whereas Mr. Buckle too frequently refers to ‘‘ a picture whose name I have forgotten ”’ 
or ‘‘ a film I once saw.” She knows her mind and makes no bones in expressing it. 
The chapter in which she takes famous stars and says what she thinks of them is, for 
criticism and wit, one of the shrewdest pieces of writing on the cinema. ‘“‘ I do not 
consider Norma Talmadge can act at all” ;—nor, I am glad to see, Alice Terry. Again, 
she says, ‘‘ Harold Lloyd.is purely a commercial asset, most ably handled by a gang of 
business men . . . The laughs are unerringly gauged . . . but no one’s life is the richer.” 
But she has no malice : “‘ They are delightful stars and I’m always quite glad to see 
them, but I am not deluded.” The fault of the book lies.in phrases such as “‘ Films, 
like press-fasteners and garter-elastic, fulfil a long-felt want,”’ (although she sincerely 
considers the film as an art). This at first disturbed me, until I found that she des- 
cribed highbrows as people who read Masefield and The Constant Nymph; then all 
was clear. She should make up her mind as to which public she is writing for and not, 
in trying to place her experience at the service of too many, fall foul of the vulgar 
without touching the highbrows. There are many interesting photographs in this 
vivacious book, and the publishers are to be congratulated on the binding. 

The Mind and The Film is technical, but worth mastering. It is a thoughtful book, and 
thoughits subject would be clearer in a less sluggish stream, is essentially worth reading. 
Mr. Buckle dwells on continuity, and he knows the technique of film-making so 
well that he can see it in psychological terms. There are few problems he does not 
touch and touching, loosen. On talking films he observes 

Technique in relation to the spoken word is a technique of the stage, and not of the film. 


Mr. Buckle uses needless clauses and too many words, but this must be overlooked 
in a book so valuable for its matter and outlook. 

Miss Allen’s treatise sets out to provide writers, of whom the numbers must be 
increasing, with the first essentials of their craft. She tells what are the needs of 
studios, and how MSS. should be prepared, split and sub-titled. Though intended for 
writers, it should be read by any deeply interested in the cinema, for the glimpses it 
gives of “ behind.” The author concludes with an informative analysis of a scenario 
and a chapter in which she explains how and where to submit scenarios. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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ARCHITECTURE 
VARIOUS 


INCE I last wrote for Tux Lonpon Mercury two very important decisions 
have been reached in regard to London architecture. The City Churches 
Measure has been thrown out by Parliament and the Royal Commission on 
Cross-River Traffic has recommended the maintenance of Waterloo Bridge. 

The City Churches Measure, which was framed by Lord Hugh Cecil, was mis- 
understood by the majority of people. Few remembered that Lord Hugh was one who 
had a seat on Lord Phillimore’s Commission which recommended the demolition of 
nineteen City Churches. And fewer still are aware that he dissented strongly from 
the findings of that Commission. Again, there are not many who realise that, under 
the existing Act of 1860, it is not very difficult to arrange for the disappearance of 
a church. The last church to go in this way was St. Katherine Coleman, and that 
change received but little notice in the newspapers. It is a fact, also, that the measure 
thrown out by Parliament was one under which it would have been impossible to 
destroy a church without focussing on the proposal the attention of the interested 
public. In these circumstances I cannot help sharing with Lord Hugh a sense that 
he and his measure were not justly or reasonably considered, but in spite of this it 
was with a distinct sense of relief that I learned the bill did not pass. The reason 
was this: the measure was taken by all to stand for nothing less than the question, 
*“ Are the Church Authorities to be allowed to dispose of another church and its site ?”’ 
Given this meaning, which in reality it had come to bear, it is entirely satisfactory 
that the measure was rejected. It remains however for the public to maintain its. 
watch, for the old Act is still in force and under it churches may easily disappear. 
It is, however, most unlikely that any attempt will be made to dispose of any of these 
buildings in the near future. 

Then, as to Waterloo Bridge, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
and those other societies who worked for the bridge deserve our thanks. They have 
shewn their value and proved that they are worthy of support and encouragement. 
Of the engineers who have been vigorous in the defence of the bridge, Mr. 
Dalrymple Hay, Mr. J. S. Wilson, Mr. E. Crutwell, Mr. N. Gedye, Dr. Oscar Faber 
and Mr. W. Muirhead, must always be remembered with John Rennie, for without 
their great knowledge and enthusiastic help the bridge designed so well would not 
be standing to-day, nor would it in all likelihood stand yet for many generations to 
grace the city of London. It must be noted that it will stand zn all likelihood, but not 
yet certainly, for although the Commission has found in favour of the bridge, the 
London County Council control the issue to-day as they did two years ago when 
they voted its destruction. It is their bridge. It remains to be seen whether that 
important body will have the courage to accept the findings of the Royal Commission. 
It is also to be noted that no body of men could have examined more fully the 
enormous mass of evidence which came before it than did the Royal Com- 
mission on Cross-River Traffic under the chairmanship of Lord Lee. To them also 
are our thanks due. Nor must Sir Reginald Blomfield be omitted from this list, for 
he has all along stood in defence of this bridge as surely and as stoutly and with the 
same huge reserve of strength as the imperishable granite of which Rennie made the » 
arches. I doubt whether Waterloo Bridge or the remaining City Churches would 
still stand to face many centuries had not he put his formidable personality at the 


disposal of the defenders. 
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TWO NOTES 


Messrs. Stagg and Russell’s shop in Leicester Square has recently been improved 
and repainted. The work is excellent and should be seen and enjoyed before the fogs 
of London have time to deaden the pleasure to be had from the arrangement of 
colours. Mr. Austin Hall, Architect, is to be thanked for this. 

In November, 1920, I recommended to the readers of THE LonDoN Mercury the 
beauty of the doorway, indeed of the whole, of No. 11 Tufton Street, Westminster. 
It was designed by Mr. Percy Adams in 1902. Not many weeks since I found in the 
place of the fine entrance another of a very different kind ; as a consequence the build- 
ing no longer claims admiration. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By S. A. Warner. Published by the S.P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL PALACES OF PEKING. By Osvatp Sirén. Vanrest (of 
Paris). 3 Volumes. £8 8s. 

FORTY LONDON STATUES. By Tancrep Borentus and E. O. Hoppe. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. By A.M. Brooks. Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. 


THE BRIDGE. By F. Brancwyn and C. Barman. The Bodley Head. 3s. 6d. 
BALBUS. ByC. Barman. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


A BACKGROUND TO ARCHITECTURE. By S. H. Ratusun. Oxford 
University Press (for Yale). 215. 


STONEWORK AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. By the First Com- 
missioner of Works. H. M. Stationery Office. 1s. 3d. 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By P.L. 
Dickinson. Jonathan Cape. 15s. 


THEORY AND ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. By Rosert ATKINSON 
and Hore BaGeNnaL. Volume I. PartI. Benn. 30s. 


GEORGIAN DETAILS OF DOMESTIC. ARCHITECTURE. By F. R. 
YERBURY. Benn. 30s. 


i is impossible in so small a space to review adequately so many books. Some I 
find interest me, but will not my readers, as Stonework of the Houses of Parliament ; 
and others may very probably interest my readers while they move me not at all ; of 
this sort is Forty London Statues. Mr. Warner’s book on St. Paul’s is one of a series 
on the English Cathedrals which it is useful to possess. It refers very little to the vexed 
question of the methods which are being, or which should be, employed in its repair. 
‘That the Cathedral, as Dean Inge is reported to have said, “ is still moving in the 
matter itself” is not the concern of this author. He describes the present and the old 
buildings and tells whatis known of their history. Georgian Details of Domestic Architec- 
ture is a miscellaneous collection of one hundred and fifty pages of photographs, most of 
them illustrating one subject only. The book will probably be of more value in an 
architect's office than in a layman’s library. Balbus is an amusing little book designed 
to show that architecture should be considered from outside as grouped masses 
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and from within as grouped spaces. The illustrations remind one of the outline 
drawings of the Art School where children are put to draw cones set on cylinders 
and cubes, both standing among spheres and other solid geometrical forms. Mr. 
Barman holds that the emancipation of modern woman and the traffic difficulties are 
the two most important influences affecting architecture to-day. The book is devoted 
to) discussing this, and is worth reading. 

_~ The Theory and Elements of Architecture is a book designed for the use of those who 
are training to become architects. It is very full of information both historical and 
descriptive, though perhaps too full also of dogmatic architectural comment. In it are 
many sentences which do not really help to explain the meaning. Surely there are 
very few people who need to have “ the common house ”’ defined as “ the house of 
a man as distinct from the temple or house of a god ”. The book opens with a sentence 
with which few architects will agree : “ The aim of the architect is obviously to build 
well and simply in difficult and complex circumstances.”” Most architects I know aim 
at building under easy and simple conditions, though they seldom have a chance to 
do so. It ends with another sentence which seems to me to have little meaning, and 
that not really worth putting into words : “‘ Thus we come to a first definition of an 
architect as a builder who desires the universal in his work.” 

Professor Brooke’s work on Architecture and the Allied Arts is well written and has 
158 good photographs and many reproductions of Mr. T. M. Rooke’s delightful 
drawings. It is a book that I shall remember to recommend to those who ask what 
they should read in order to satisfy a desire to know something about architecture. 

I enjoyed reading Mr. Barman’s The Bridge with its analytical reasoning. His 
argument reminded me of the articles which Mr. Belloc wrote for Land and Water 
at the beginning of the War, articles proving that the Germans would be defeated in 
quite a few months. Those were good reading, though there must have been a mis- 
take in them somewhere, and Mr. Barman’s book: also reads well, yet I observed no 
flaws in the sequence of cause or effect. The reproductions of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
pictures of bridges alone make the book desirable. 

The first volume of The Imperial Palaces of Peking is really an important work. 
There are to be two others; they will together contain two hundred and seventy plates. 
The first volume has in addition to 58 of these 14 plans of the forbidden city and its 
surroundings. Chinese architecture has been too little studied. It is, too, time that 
these buildings were photographed and recorded, for they suffer more and more from 
neglect. They are disappearing. As far as I know a scientific study of them has not 
been published before. Sir William Chambers, when he returned from China, brought 
back a great number of drawings of Chinese buildings and in 1757 published Designs 
of Chinese Buildings, Furniture and Dresses. But it is a subject on the whole neglected. 
Everyone knows something of Chinese statuary and vases, but of architecture we have 
really little knowledge, and this book therefore is as timely as it is exhaustive. Those 
who know as little as I do of Chinese history will do well when they procure it to 
get at the same time a short history of the country. Mr. Osvald Sirén is to be con- 
gratulated on his work, as are also those who have wisdom and means to buy complete 
these three volumes. 


A. R. POWYS 
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POETRY 


THE LAND. By V. SackviLLe-WesT. Heinemann. 6s. 


A LIFE AND DEATH OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. By Frank Kenpon. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. 


THE MAKING. By Georce Rostrevor HaMILTon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
POEMS. By ArcuiBaLD Y. CAMPBELL. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF TOIL. Compiled by DororHy Woo.pripce. Faber & 
Gwyer. 6s. 


HESE are all good books : I put the first two first merely because their authors 
Abe attempted, and achieved, works of a greater length than poets of their 
generation commonly contemplate. Later historians, looking back, will no doubt 
discover philosophical causes for the predominance of the lyric in the better poetry 
of our time: settled outlooks are scarce, inspiration comes in moments, moods, 
and bright glimpses. The fact remains that the majority of living poets have either 
attempted nothing long, or else have been comparatively unsuccessful with their long 
poems. It is regrettable. A strong case can be made against long poems. Poe said 
that inspiration never got beyond a hundred lines, and ‘‘ Q” has pointed out that 
all long poems have “‘ joining-up ” passages where art has to labour hard to produce 
a plausible substitute for the divine fire. Nevertheless humanity craves for something 
more substantial than songs ; and the name of “ major ”’ has usually been reserved 
for those poets who have proved themselves capable of sustained and harmonious 
effort. 

Miss Sackville-West has found a resting-place in the contemplation of the peren- 
nial existence of the man who wrings a hard living from the soil: in Mr. Hardy’s 
words, “ Only a man harrowing clods.”” With the Kentish weald as a back-ground 
she sings a new Seasons. Each month is numbered with its characteristic occupations 
and landscape. A tendency to over-emphasise the cold, the dark, the wet, the sombre 
side of rural existence (cricket, church-going and love-making find little or no place 
in the picture) makes for monotony ; monotony is relieved by interspersed lyrics, 
and some magnificent flights of imagination. The finest escape is the passage on bees, 
where a matter of-fact Georgic opening leads to this and more : 

I have known honey from the Syrian hills 
Stored in cool jars ; the mild acacia there 

On the rough terrace where the locust shrills, 
Tosses her spindrift to the ringing air ; 
Narcissus bares his nectarous perianth 

In white and golden tabard to the sun, 

And while the workers rob the amaranth 

Or scarlet windflower low among the stone 
Intent upon their crops, 

The Syrian queens mate in the high hot day, 
Rapt visionaries of creative fray, 

Soaring from fecund ecstacy alone, 

While through the blazing ether, drops 

Like a small thunderbolt the vindicated drone. 


The language of this poem is muscular and masculine ; the thought and observation 
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are strong enough to make a second reading better than a first ; and there is interest 
in the poet’s dual impulse, the spectacle of a romantic Pegasus hobbled to the 
Kentish clay. 
‘ Mr. Kendon’s poem is one of the few religious poems of recent years with any life 
in them. The opening is weak, and towards the close there are passages not lately 
equalled for noble eloquence and spiritual insight. The story is that of Judas, with 
an invented beginning and a newly interpreted end. The motive of avarice is rejected. 
If,” says the author in his preface, 
we take into account the long service which Judas must have given to their common 
cause, before his downfall, and the fact that Jesus, who chose the others, also chose 
or accepted Judas, our imagination refuses to accept so inhuman a motive: the man 
who could be tempted by a little money to betray a friend would be incapable of passion 
or remorse. Judas himself could never have admitted it. But in rejecting this as the 


ue are one must, of course, accept it as an imputation actually made and honestly 
elieved. 


With a penetration as remarkable as his independence, yet without the least tinge 
of that “ sensationalism ”’ so common amongst moderns who lay their hands upon 
the New Testament, Mr. Kendon constructs a credible character of Judas, built up 
of scores of little touches and amplified with convincing meditations ascribed to Judas. 
It is nothing more vulgar than egoism which betrays him from the time when (self- 
justified) he strikes his father, and fails to notice that he has really won the shy woman 
he loves : 
““O woo me, woo me! ” 
Her heart was saying then, but dumb her lips were, 
And Judas heard no other heart but his. 


until the last episode, when his envy of the other and humbler disciples disguises 
itself as a reasoned disapproval of so ineffective a campaign as that of their leader, 
to whom he does not consciously intend to be faithless. 

The story is dramatic and full of psychological interest. There are many beautiful 
descriptive passages (showing, incidentally, a ‘‘ first-hand knowledge of Palestine’’), 
but we do not get the impression, as in so many narrations, that the author is writing 
the story for the sake of the descriptions. There are splendid ‘‘ invocations ”’ to the 
various books, but there is no sense of display in them. The author’s interest is con- 
centrated on the story and on the moral issues involved in it. Jesus says : 


For whether what is true shall live or die, 

He that sees truth demands not. In his heart 
There is no room for darkness, none for fear ; 
Once lighted, though this candle be consumed, 
Its life is giving light, though some be blind 
And cannot take its gift, yet it still burns, 

And so burn I, so little do I fear... 


That indicates more nearly the tone of the poem: the author seizes every possible 
occasion for scrutinizing conduct and the interior preliminaries of conduct. When at 
the end we come to an English spring evening we feel as though we had gone through 
an arduous spiritual experience : 

Last night one singer silenced many miles. 

It was the ‘‘ new-come nightingale.” He makes 

Whoever hears for joy of sorrow cry, 

With the mere beauty of his phrases ; sings 

Till all hearts echo Philomela’s tale. 
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And here I heard him, when it fell too dark, 
To tell the petal from the page. I said 

The stars stood by to hear—truth suffered this ! 
But something heard, because I felt the air 
Intense with listening. Humans three and four, 
Perhaps, within the circle of his power 

Felt then, as I, the everlasting tears ; 

Not in his heart, he sings more than he knows, 
But in the common, mortal heart of men. 


We return thus to our modern world and its pathetic and dubious and yearning 
retrospect. There is not one word of humbug in the poem ; it is as inspiring spirit- 
ually as it is interesting as a work of poetic art. Mr. Kendon, always a quiet writer, 
goes quietly from strength to strength. 

Many of the poems in Mr. Hamilton’s and Mr. Campbell’s volumes have been 
published in our own columns: we should, consequently, be diffident about them- 
Mr. Hamilton is by nature a philosophic poet: the longer poems in this volume 
suggest that he might write a work on the old ample scale. He has an acute eye 
for the fleeting vision, and always sees that spectacle in the light of eternity : he can 
look at nothing without wondering. Apart from The Fog and one or two others, 
the best poems in this book are the octettes which he calls ‘‘ Pieces of Eight.” In 
these especially one sees this double faculty of intensive concentration on the small 
thing and intense awareness of the large. There is The Candle : 


When at a glance my body’s eye 
Runs from East to West the sky 
And gathers in one swift embrace 
A million shining worlds of space, 
Then do I wonder that my mind, 
Straining her eyes before, behind— 
A trembling candle—should illume 
So dusty and so small a room. 


And there is Here, written obviously from a window overlooking the Thames : 


I watch the river’s glittering tide 
Beneath my darkened window side— 
Water, Water, joining my home, 

To Iceland, India, Shanghai, Rome! 
While night-airs flowing from the stars 
Link me to fiery-tinted Mars, 

White Venus, and the sprinkled glow 
Of Heaven’s whole Archipelago. 


Mr. Hamilton, who has intellect, sensibility, visualising power and an ear for music, 
is strictly traditional in form and expression. So with a challenge, is Mr. Campbell, 
who writes a preface to say that he believes in : 


Precise, rhythmic, nervous language loaded or clarified as occasion may demand, but 
always musical; rhymes rhyme everywhere, naked and unashamed ; appreciable 


sense throughout, logic never conspicuous either by its presence or its absence, 
and, above all things, point. 


It is all a little Caledonian in its stringency. In the house of poetry, as Leigh Hunt 
said, there are many mansions, and the vaguely imaginative, the sprawlingly inspired, 
may have their place. But there is this about the kind of verse that goes straight for 
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lucidity and a conventional strictness of form: any weakness is at once exposed. Mr. 
Campbell’s work has very few flaws. His emotions are, if anything, understated (and 
none the less communicable on that account) and his rhythms would triumphantly pass 
the strictest examination. There are the selected fruits of twenty years in this book. The 
thought, as the years pass, obviously matures; so does the execution. Yet still 
among our favourites remains one of the earliest of all, Animula Vagula: 


Night stirs, but wakens not, her breathings climb 

To one slow sigh ; the strokes of many twelves 
From unseen spires mechanically chime, 

Mingling like echoes, to frustrate themselves ; 
My soul, remember Time. 
The tones like smoke into the stillness curl ; 

The slippered hours their placid business play, 
And in thy hand there lies occasion’s pearl ; 

But thou art playing with it absently, 

And dreaming, like a girl. 


The comma in the last line indicates Mr. Campbell’s care. He is a durable poet ; 
a quiet writer whose work will not stale ; one who has made no concession to fashion 
and had no truck with journalism ; one who will last. 

Miss Wooldridge’s anthology has a formidable subject. The last thing that most 
of us want to read about is “ toil”’: we want an Anthology of Indolence which will 
give us escape from the daily round, a choice of day-dreams, a vision of Arcadian 
ease. But since it must be done, it were well it were well done: and that it certainly is. 
There is everything here from the medieval Smith’s Song to the pertinent poems of 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. de la Mare, and nothing that I can think of has been missed. 
The poems are grouped under the several headings “‘ Men,” ‘‘ Machines,” “‘ Des- 
cription,” “‘Idleness,” “‘ Content,” and ‘‘ Discontent,”’ almost the whole of the last 
section being modern. There is no political tinge to the book. Perhaps it may most 
suitably be recommended to idlers, who will derive from it the sort of satisfaction 
that we all have when we take a holiday in the middle of the week and watch all the 
world foolishly rushing about. 


J.C.5. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


RECENT ESSAYS. Edited with an Introduction by W. A. J. Ancusoxp, M.A., 
LL.B. New Impression. Longmans. 4s. 6d. 


SCENES AND SILHOUETTES. Essays by D. L. Murray. Cape. 9s. 
HOMILIES AND RECREATIONS. By Joun Bucuan. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
STUDIES GREEN AND GRAY. By Henry Newsoir. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


MASQUES AND PHASES. By Ivor Brown. Introduction by James AGATE. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


DREADS AND DROLLS. By ArtrHur Macuen. Secker. tos. 6d. 
THE NIGHTS OF LONDON. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
PAGES IN WAITING. By James Mitne. Lane. 6s. 


EXAMPLES OF SAN BERNARDINO OF SIENA. Chosen by ADA Harrison. 
Illustrated by RoBerT AusTIN. Gerald Howe. tos. 6d. 


LIFE IN STILL LIFE. By Martz Curr. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 
STRAWS AND PRAYER BOOKS. By James BrancH CaBELL. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


HE Recent Essays collected by Mr. Archbold are not very recent. Several of them 

belong to the last century ; only a few are post-war ; not one is by a man under 
fifty. They are really selected from the work of the last two generations and the selection 
was by no means pioneer work. Yet they were worth bringing together, if only as 
a display of caution. Only the two little war pieces by Dr. Alington are negligible ; 
the remainder, in their different ways, are good and some are very good. ‘The most 
vigorous, comprehensive and serene mind represented is that of Lord Acton. His 
Heralds of the Revolution was delivered as a lecture. It is a masterly and unhurried 
epitome of French political thought in the eighteenth century. Deep and extensive 
learning perfectly controlled, an acute political sense, a beautiful clarity of ideas, an 
impartiality which barely allows the reader to know that he is listening to an ardent 
Catholic and enthusiastic Liberal, a style as mature and supple as Hume’s, are dis- 
played in this essay. It may be looked on as a model of exposition, of knowledge 
and of method ; but a model which may be more easily praised than imitated. 
Acton, of course, was very learned—too learned, some have thought—but, after all, 
learning is essential to the historian, and even to the political theorist, if his 
constructions are to be anything but a Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. It is not enough to 
have good intentions and a vivid imagination. And perhaps for that reason Dean 
Inge on Patriotism satisfies the mind more than Mr. Wells on the Probable Future 
of Mankind, though Mr. Wells is the more lively writer. Among the purely literary 
essays in this volume, the Andrew Lang of Sir Edmund Gosse is more lucid and 
efficient than either Dr. Richard Garnett’s slightly turbid study of Emerson or 
Senator Yeats’ “ precious” remarks on William Morris. Mr. Arnold Bennett on 
his Public, Mr. Max Beerbohm on Laughter and Mr. Chesterton on Tolstoy and Sim- 
plicity appear as the best among the lighter essayists. 

Coming abruptly from this interesting collection to contemporary books, I find 
myself mentally bracketing Mr. D. L. Murray and Mr. John Buchan as about equally 
excellent (with prejudice tending to favour Mr. Murray), and placing Sir Henry 
Newbolt rather beneath them. The best of ‘Mr. Buchan’s essays are lectures, 
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the best of Mr. Murray’s leaders from the Times Literary Supplement. Mr. Murray 
1s a more versatile, more imaginative and more correct writer ; I detect none of the 
vices of journalism, in his essays but I am not quite so sure about Mr. Buchan’s. 
On the other hand Mr. Buchan’s career as law-student, soldier, historian and Scotsman 
(I do not find Mr. Murray waving his plaid) gives a certain technical solidity to 
his utterances. It is pleasant (and rather impressive to readers) to be able to address 
lawyers in their own tongue and to relish legal humour as one in the conspiracy, to 
write of military commanders with a first-hand knowledge of the art of war, to discuss 
historians as a practitioner in their class of fiction, and to praise Burns as one who reads 
his author in the original tongue. Mr. Murray is much more the student of literature 
and thought, the accomplished man of letters. Yet his mind is better-stored and 
more imaginative than Mr. Buchan’s. His essays on the Carnival at Venice, on Zola 
and Anatole France would find a place, and an honourable place, in Mr. Archbold’s 
Valhalla of essayists. Mr. Murray has selected his essays carefully ; there is no dead 
weight in his book like Mr. Buchan’s revelations about the literature of Tweeddale. 
Yet the purists will no doubt tell Mr. Murray that his book “lacks unity ’’—an 
absurd charge often ignorantly brought against the miscellaneous essayist. What 
better unity could there be than the link of an attractive literary personality ? So I shall 
not reprove Mr. Murray for mingling essays literary and political, French and 
English, or for leaping from Casanova to Queen Victoria, from Astley’s Circus to 
Mr. Santayana, from Cardinal Manning to the Goncourts. On the contrary, it is more 
fitting to praise his versatility and to admire his knowledge. Mr. Murray should be 
happy ; his world is filled with a number of things. 

Sir Henry Newbolt is not so satisfying as these two essayists. Some of the pieces 
in his Studies Green and Gray seem to date a little, and he has a habit of conveying 
information which seems to hint that he ranks the knowledge and intelligence of his 
readers rather low. Yet I am more than grateful to him for one piece of information, 
of which I was ignorant; and that is the rescued last paragraph of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s last dying speech : “‘ But the others of my company have done as traitors 
and dogs, for which they shall be reproached all their lives and leave a shameful name 
for ever.”” Perhaps the most charming of Sir Henry Newbolt’s essays is that on Some 
Poets and their Scenery, with its admirable prose translations from Virgil and Theoc- 
ritus. And it is pleasant to think of Sir Henry defeating some theorists about the 
provenance of Virgil’s scenery by tramping the country “ north and west of Mantua, 
noting the various trees, the character of the landscape, and the height of the ground 
above sea-level.” 

Mr. Ivor Brown takes us into a rather different world. He is less solid but more 
sprightly, less pondered but very much up to snuff. In him, one feels, Matthew 
Arnold would cordially recognize one of his bright young Liberal friends. There are 
no misgivings, no hesitation, no self-mistrust, no doubtful searchings in his essays. 
What he says, is ; and there’s an end on’t. And it is put wittily, pithily and well. 
It is, moreover, very good fun ; occasionally, as in He Dwelt in Beauty, it is only too 
bitterly true. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s downright blows at what he calls the bloc are 
no more effective than this skilful execution of the well-born, well-fed, well-educated, 
well-placed, well-thinking English blockhead. Rather discouraging, one would think, 
to those who put their faith in the influences of heredity and environment. Most of 
Mr. Ivor Brown’s essays are written in excellent spirits ; but only a very cheerful 
man, I should think, could endure to be a British dramatic critic. Those who, in 
addition to taste, possess a liver or a touch of melancholy must find some difficulty 


in avoiding the bare bodkin. 
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And so by devious ways we come to the Dreads and Drolls of Mr. Arthur Machen, 
who is very much devoted to the past and likes to cull mysteries from its pages ; 
and to Mr. H. V. Morton who enjoys “writing up”’ the present. Mr. Machen knows 
a good deal about old London and has a contempt for the present effort at tidying 
up the life of the city. But his romanticism does not ring quite true. He is like a man 
who prefers a long unwieldy churchwarden to a comfortable briar, or a jerky smelly 
hansom-cab to a taxi, because they are quaint and obsolete. Still, Mr. Machen is 
perfectly entitled to his whims and crotchets and he writes about them neatly and 
pleasantly. With Mr. Morton, however, we touch the vices of journalism. His choses 
vues are well-observed and he tells several amusing anecdotes ; but most of these 
sketches have the awful taint of the ‘‘ write-up.” The “ write-up ” touch is unmis- 
takable ; it is partly a matter of slap-dash writing, of using the formulae imparted 
by those who profess to teach journalism, but it is still more an inward vice, a sort 
of intellectual insincerity, an attempt to make more of a situation or an emotion or 
an experience than it really deserves, added to a deliberate appeal to what the journalist 
considers to be the common mind. This fundamental insincerity, this abject effort 
to please, are the vices of much news-journalism. Mr. Morton has something better 
in him than this; but not so Mr. James Milne. His Pages in Waiting can only be 
cited as an example of how not to write reviews and literary criticism. Mr. Milne 
condemns himself. On the page where he misquotes Buffon to the effect that “The 
style is the man’, he writes : 

As commoner or peer he had hitched his waggon to a star, and by that comradeship 


he abode in the Indian summer of his life—a spirit whose lamp age did not dim, only 
refined. 


That is the jargon of a man who has nothing to say or is striving to say effectively 
more than he truly feels. It is ‘‘ write-up.” 

The three remaining books on the list are not collections of essays. The Examples 
of San Bernardino are extracts from his homely sermons to the people of Siena, 
surprisingly alive and entertaining, considering their antiquity and genre. But this 
Bernardino was a triste fanatique ; he wanted to burn new fashions and the women 
who wore them. Common decency, if not Christian charity, demands that nobody 
shall be burned. 

Marie Cher’s Life in Still Life plays rather subtly with metaphysical ideas. Impris- 
oned in the formidable prison of solipsism—for once you get thoroughly into it, to 
get out again is the very deuce—the author imagines a solution which is rather more 
mystical than metaphysical. Consciousness, which perceives only through the “‘ loop- 
holes ”’ of the senses, is in this life imprisoned, mind enclosed in matter. From this 
there is no escape here. But death, instead of destroying consciousness, may be a 
sudden reversal, a displacement, mind then enclosing matter. There are some ap- 
palling difficulties involved and Miss Cher has not dealt with them. But her book 
is not intended to be a metaphysical treatise ; it is a meditation on aesthetic exper- 
ience into which metaphysics necessarily obtrude. The experience is perhaps a little 
“precious,” but there are some very pleasant descriptive and evocative passages. 

In Straws and Prayer-Books Mr. James Branch Cabell writes at unnecessary length 
and with unjustified complacency on his achievements in literature. In so far as he 
has a theory of literature, it is the usual American romanticism which is merely the 
revolt from American commercialism. A perusal of the book is not made any more 
pleasant by the author’s cocksure violence of expression and rudeness to other writers. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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IRONY : AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. By J. A. K. THomson. 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

FOUR NOVELISTS OF THE OLD REGIME. By JOHN GARBER PALACHE. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

EMILE VERHAEREN. By F. Manse.t Jones. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

THE PATRIOT NOVELIST OF POLAND: HENRY SIENKIEWICZ. By 
Monica M. GarpNER. Dent. os. 6d. 

THE MONKS AND THE GIANTS. By J.H. Frere. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R.D.WaLier. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

TRANSITION. By Epwin Muir. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE OF STRATFORD. By Tucker Brooke. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d. 

THE TEMPEST : CORRECTED TEXTS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
No. 230. Simpkin, Marshall. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE RELATION OF POETRY TO VERSE. By Sir Puirie Harroe, 
C.I.E. English Association : Pamphlet No. 64. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODICALS : (1665-1715) 
By WALTER GRAHAM. Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 


N this fascinating book upon a subject under-rated in England, because the national 

temperament does not run in ironical channels, Professor Thomson provides an 
Introduction to a history of Irony. We must not let him off. The introduction is 
so excellent that it will be a literary disgrace if his publishers are not encouraged to 
insist upon the sequel that lurks, like the imago in the larva, in this preliminary essay. 
Its insight, scholarship, and graceful style make us regret that Meredith is no longer 
alive to read it, Meredith, the author of the Essay on Comedy. There can, probably, 
be no juster praise, and if the reader happens to share the vulgar reaction from 
Meredith’s manner, which Mr. J. B. Priestley’s book in the English Men of Letters 
series has done right to repel, then he must blame himself. So far as can be judged 
by one who makes no claim to erudition, Professor Thomson’s book could hardly 
be better. The original source from which the English term Irony is derived is 
traced to Plato, that precursor (from the Greek point of view) of the Christian heresy ; 
and, when Professor Thomson excuses the omission of Plato to discuss the nature of 
irony on the ground that Plato was one of its first masters, we know that we are in 
discriminating hands. The poet always precedes the critic, and the nature of a thing 
is never discussed until the heyday of its achievement is over. Mr. Thomson’s 
analysis goes straight to the heart of the matter when he states, early in his book, 
that the modern notion, that Irony is a subtle refinement, is superficial. Was not 
Sancho the Ironical Man, and was not Sancho a peasant? Irony and comedy are, 
in essence, the criticism of Nature on Aspiration, of experience upon pretension, of 
fact upon theory, of Woman upon Man. She usually does not know how completely 
she pricks our generous bubbles : it requires a man to appreciate a woman’s power 
to drag him down to earth. Feminine women are never idealists. They have far too 
keen an eye on the main chance. Our compensation is that they cannot write well 
on such ironical subjects as themselves : if they knew what they were really like, 
they would try to be very different, as men do. No woman should so much as glance 
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at a sentence in this book. It is for men only, and any man who does not enjoy its 
history, its quotations, its scholarship, its balance, had better join the Girl Guides 
at once. In its own kind, it is the best critical essay that has come my way this autumn 
and, like a vintage wine, it will be appreciated with the years. To summarise would 
be to soil it. I must leave it at that. 

The contention of the great Lord Chesterfield that the most civilised modern man 
would combine the virtues of the French and English remains, like most of his remarks, 
true. That is why, in insular England, good translations from the French (of course 
without a trace of “pious aposiopesis”) and good critical studies of French writers 
are to be welcomed with special cordiality. America seems to need everything that 
we need more than we do, except money ; and, consequently, humane American 
critics demand over here a particularly sympathetic attention. Mr. Palache, according 
to his English publishers, is ‘a new” American author, and his subject is the eight- 
eenth century novel, particularly the work of Crébillon fils, Laclos, Diderot, and 
Restif de la Bretonne. In so far therefore as these names now coming into vogue 
again are imperfectly familiar, to miss a book of this type is to run the risk of ap- 
pearing provincial, even at night-clubs, which are not all flirtation (as those who 
have not frequented them suppose). The most quotable passage in this volume is 
the terse ‘‘ foreword,” which runs : 

A tale of Crébillon fils is the comedy of a corrupt and brilliant society in its last 
phase. The novel of Laclos is the tragedy of that society. There is no protest in the 
work of Crébillon fils. The protest in that of Laclos is against particular persons, not 
a revolt against an existing social system. Crébillon fils and Laclos belonged to the 
old France. Diderot and Restif de la Bretonne belonged to the new; as novelists, 
they had a different point of departure and moved in another direction. ‘Their separate 
paths were among the many that led to the Revolution. 


On this text are based four sympathetic studies of men who are, for us, if not for 
Frenchmen, healthy precisely because they are free from the northern rheum of 
puritanism. Their irony is as unflinching as the instincts they describe. They do 
not suppress but expose, and consequently are found shocking only by the graceless. 
Good books are the despair of a critic with little space at his disposal. He must be 
dogmatic to be brief, and beg his readers to regard him as no more than a tall sign- 
post pointing them, perhaps by one word, in the right direction. Mr. Cape is usually 
trustworthy, and his reputation for being so is not belied by his importation of this 
timely, and excellent, book. 

In our third draw in the season’s lottery we are again lucky, for Mr. Mansell 
Jones’s critical and biographical interpretation of Verhaeren is unusually good. That 
critic is a moral coward who is afraid to praise, and it is not my fault that, so far, 
there has been very little salt to season these indications. Born in Flanders and knowing 
no language but French, Verhaeren was remarkable for his susceptibility to two 
influences ordinarily opposed : the classic French tradition, which led him to revere 
Racine, and a primitive naturalness which sought to extend that formal parterre of 
cultivated beauty. This marriage of contraries lends dramatic interest to his develop- 
ment, which is traced with loving, critical care by Mr. Jones. Verhaeren came to 
maturity at the right moment, when the literary awakening of Belgium by Charles de 
Coster had been preparing the soil for his generation. The Muse of Flanders was 
stirring in the French tongue. Brussels was becoming a refuge from Paris, and the 
young man, working himself free, became, as it were, the vehicle of this ferment. 
His eager susceptibility makes his growth a fascinating study, and Mr. Jones never 
loses his head as he traces its course. On critical matters one does not always agree 
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with him. For instance, on the vexed question of free verse he fails to throw new 
light, though “ the law ” that it obeys, precisely in so far as it exists, must prove, 
eventually, definable. So far as I am aware, no more thorough study of Verhaeren 
has yet appeared in English. 

Poland and Polish writers are a favourite hunting ground for Miss Gardner, and 
her study of the author of Quo Vadis ?, who remains (she tells us) without a biography 
in his own country, is the latest expression of her choice. His fervent admirer would 
have proved more persuasive if she had been less dogmatic and unqualified in her 
praise of him. The vigour of her style is refreshing enough, but it has the effect of 
making me suspect that she is taking advantage of English ignorance in her virtually 
unqualified claims. Who cares whether Sienkiewicz, or any other writer, belongs to 
the front rank of European novelists or not ? The phrase is uncritical, and an affront. 
Chilled, though interested, I caution everyone not to take this estimate on trust, but not 
to neglect a book that, for its vigour alone, is as bracing as a sea breeze. Mr. Waller’s 
reprint of Frere’s famous burlesque is so obviously worth having, the whole present- 
ment is so competent, that a record of its timely appearance should suffice. I shall 
cherish my copy for my next idle week-end. 

As Mr. Arthur Symons once well said, the test of a critic is his reception of con- 
temporary work ; we must therefore thank Mr. Muir for his admirable promptitude 
in devoting a book to the more remarkable younger writers of to-day : to Joyce and 
Lawrence, Strachey and Edith Sitwell, T. S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf, Robert Graves 
and Stephen Hudson. No critical book has been more needed, and who else has 
dared the attempt? I shall therefore confine myself to a few examples of its value, 
and have done: 

“Mr. Aldous Huxley is our best example of the fashionable writer, and Mr. Joyce 
of the artist expressing the age by an uncompromising opposition to it.” “‘ Mr. Lawrence 
is the grand example in our age of the poet of escape.” Of Ulysses : “ In hardly any 
other work of modern times is there such an overpowering sense of the inexhausti- 
bility of human life,”—but why “ hardly ” ? Of Mr. Huxley : the public ‘ have found 
in his works less a point of view than an affinity ... but he has never expressed in it 
[his style] a profound truth, nor described with ita living character wee He has the moral 
rage, without the morality, of a satirist . . . This honesty is not discerning ; it is content 
to convict us of the venial sins.” Of Mr. Strachey : “ His Manning is admirable ; his 
Gordon is unconvincing. . . because he could not believe in the things in which Gordon 
believed, and could not understand a sincere belief in them ..'To a touch of nature 
Mr. Strachey will pardon anything.” Lastly : “if we could write in the great pathetic 
vein, we should not question the validity of pathos ; if we could attain to a catharsis, 
our doubts about its desirability would be resolved. We live in an interregnum, between 
a world which has passed and one not born : not in a new order, but rather in the chaos 
where a new order must be preparing.” 

With the reminder that these sentences do not read like epigrams in the context, 
carefully reasoned, from which I have torn them, the reader should be able to judge 
how useful this book is. Its introduction is heroic in the author’s self-criticism. 
He knows that the attempt is valuable because it is hard, and that the hardness may 
make his verdict temporary. Naturally he is at his surest with easy subjects such as 
the work of Mr. Huxley, and inevitably less convincing over the difficulties, say, 
of Mr. Eliot, or even of Mr. Joyce, who simply cannot be studied in a short essay. 
This, of course, does not much detract from the value of the complete book, but why 
has the excellent Hogarth Press made the book so ugly ? The paper is too white ; 
the leaded lines are horrid. Such a book, from such a press, should have been 
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KAISER WILHELM II. By Emi Lupwic. Translated by ErHeL COLBURN 
Mayne. Putnam. 218. 


THE DIARY OF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Hutchinson. 24. 


SAMUEL BUTLER AND HIS FAMILY RELATIONS. By Mrs. R. S. 
GARNETT. Dent. tos. 6d. 


GOSSIP ABOUT Dr. JOHNSON AND OTHERS. Edited by Francis HENRY 
SKRINE. Nash & Grayson. 125. 6d. 


O one who is interested in what has been called the genesis of the War should 
fail to study Kaiser Wilhelm IT. by Emil Ludwig. It requires careful reading, as 
the style is somewhat rhetorical and confused, and the translation is not too well done. 
The book is composed largely of quotations from letters, conversations and contem- 
porary memoirs, and it is not always made clear whence the extracts come nor the 


circumstances in which they originated, which rather detracts from their importance. — 


The strength of the evidence against the Kaiser is that it depends on the statements 
or letters of the man himself, or his personal friends. ‘‘ Let no enemy of the Emperor 
bear witness,” is the author’s principle. One of the most surprising facts disclosed 
is the Kaiser’s lack of industry. His periodical judgments on politics, delivered as 
they were with such disconcerting emphasis, were formed without reading his brief. 
Count Zedlitorg, the Controller of his Household, writes : 

The worst of it is that he is getting more and more out of the habit of doing anything 
of the slightest importance. He gets up late ...it is only with the greatest difficulty 
and then very much against his will, that one can pin him down to business for a couple 
of hours and those he usually spends in giving his own views to his advisers . . . so that 
his life is a continuous idleness. 


and the result was 


Nine months’ travelling and only the winter months at home. Where is the time 
for quiet reflection and serious work ? 


In one year he made 199 journeys and in seventeen years 577 speeches, or two every 
eleven days. Though giving him the benefit of every doubt, one is driven to the 
inevitable conclusion that William II. was directly, if not deliberately, responsible 
for the War. Yet it is clear “ there was not one ruler who dreaded and therefore 
avoided war as much as the Emperor did.” The result of his reign was to isolate his 
country and combine England, Russia and France against him. 

Bismarck’s policy had always been never to quarrel with Russia. On his dismissal 
the treaty with Russia, the master-key of his policy, was abandoned in order that the 
young ruler might shew his independence of the dropt Pilot. 

This at once made Germany’s position in Europe more vulnerable—and created 
a sense of insecurity at home which was responsible for so many of the Kaiser’s 


indiscretions. Bismarck also distrusted Colonial expansion, and was never averse from 


seeing England in Egypt and France in Morocco. In his view it weakened their 
European position. Nor did a big navy make any appeal. 


In the end he found Germany encircled by unfriendly Powers, not the result, as | 


he believed, of any deliberate policy against his country, but of his own instability. 
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England tried on three occasions to come to terms without success. The failure was 


largely due to personal vanity. It meant abandoning the dream of naval supremacy 
so dear to his heart, as is pointed out : 


The strongest naval power could not possibly allow the strongest military power 
to build an approximately equal fleet without endangering his own existence. 


In IQII-12, it was a struggle between Metternich, then Ambassador in England, 
and Tirpitz. Metternich writes : 


There is an idea in our naval circles that once we have taken some decided step towards 
the further construction of our fleet, England will submit to the inevitable... It is 
a disastrous mistake... Fear will have quite different fruits... It will set England 


against us. The alternatives are slow down or strike the blow for the latter, there is 
no national object. 


But the Kaiser knew better, and writes back : 


A better tone toward Germany will only be obtained by a larger fleet, which will 
bring the English to their senses through sheer fright. 


Another danger was that no one trusted him, and no one would have been right to trust 
him. Metternich for giving him sound advice was recalled. The pliant Biilow, his 
right-hand man as long as he was subservient, was described as “‘ the greatest scoundrel 
and hypocrite since Caesar Borgia,’ when he protested against the famous Daily 
Telegraph interview. In the course of that amazing statement, intended oddly enough 
to conciliate England, he writes, ‘‘ I have always stood forth as the friend of England 
...-Have I ever once broken my word?” He claims that during the Boer War he 
refused to receive the Boer delegates, and that when told by Russia and France that the 
moment had come to tumble England in the dust—“* What was my answer ? that 
Germany would draw her sword to prevent so base an action.”’ A sound point if true, 
but what was the truth? 

The Russian Ambassador he saw personally and, congratulating him on the rehear- 
sal of mobilization on the Afghan frontier, said that : ‘“‘ only Russia could lay low the 
power of England ”’,and that if ever their army was directed against India, “‘ he himself 
would guarantee there should be no trouble in Europe, he would stand guard over 
our frontiers.” 

He was also suggesting to his Ministers intervention in South Africa, imposing 
terms of peace which this country could never have accepted, and when told it meant 
war with England, his answer was, ‘“‘ Only on land”, and at the same time, he was 
writing to King Edward: “‘ I want a strong unhampered England: it is eminently 
necessary for the peace of Europe.”’ Could treachery go further ? 

His various advisers are attacked for never telling him the truth, but it is difficult 
to tell the truth to a man who will not listen. Both Metternich and Biilow tried, but 
were not given a second opportunity. The old Tsar said of him, not without good 
cause : 

Il est fou. C’est un garcon mal elevé et de mauvaise foi. 

Happiness is an elusive affair. Everyone must be lucky enough to number among 
his friends those who, despite misfortune, ill-health, failure, remain insistently, con- 
sistently and persistently happy. If ever there was a mortal upon whom fortune would 
have seemed to smile, it would be A. C. Benson, with a father, distinguished, if 
austere ; a mother radiating kindness and sympathy. Success smiled on him as a boy. 
From the day he obtained a scholarship at Eton his sheltered life knew no cares. 
After a successful career at Cambridge, he accepted a mastership at Eton. Popular 
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with the masters, he possessed to the full the rare gift of inspiring affection in his 
pupils. At an early age the position of Head Master, the blue ribbon of the scholastic 
world, was his for the asking. Perhaps wisely, he refused it and returned to a life 
which, if confined, seemed peculiarly suited to his temperament. At Cambridge he 
had already made a name as a man of letters, and soon became one of our most 
popular authors, and in due course was appointed the Master of Magdalene, perhaps 
the most agreeable position in the University. go: 

Nor, like so many successful men, was he unpopular. He hada great gift of inspiring 
affection both in pupils and contemporaries. It is difficult to feel affection for one’s 
successor, but Warre—who wanted to hand over his task to Benson—was reduced 
almost to tears when he hesitated to shoulder the pack. Yet unhappiness seemed 
his unvarying fate. It is true his health was indifferent and from time to time he suf- 
fered from acute attacks of melancholia—and he seems to have had little sense of 
humour to fall back upon, the saving grace of so many of its victims. His curious 
habit of mind is shown in his attitude towards Eton. His refusal to be Head Master 
was no doubt actuated by the fact that he would be unable to carry out reforms he 
thought essential. Unfortunately for Eton, he shrank from the task but never forgave 
the school for a result for which he was solely responsible. He was morbidly sensitive. 
When a boy at Eton criticised some of his comments in an article, instead of being 
amused, he was really upset and regarded it as a personal attack. A great social success, 
when he went out, if people were uncongenial he was annoyed ; if they were congenial, 
he was annoyed with himself for for not being more responsive. 

The question of Samuel Butler and his relatives is hardly solved by Mrs. Garnett’s 
book. While she obviously inclines to the side of the family, she frankly admits that 
Canon Butler had grave defects as a father and that his sister Harriet was unduly 
bigoted even for the age in which she lived. The suggestion that Butler put his family 
into his books for the purpose of repaying an old grudge is clearly unfounded. He 
had given express instructions that The Way of All Flesh should not be published 
until his sisters, as well as the elder generation, had passed away. Its publication 
was due to the view taken after his death by his literary executor with which he himself 
was not in sympathy. As Mrs. Garnett writes : 

It was a system and an age that were the real subjects of his satire and he pilloried 
them under the types unfortunately that were most familiar to him. 
But it is a little difficult to see what else an author can do. Every character that really 
lives must have been suggested to some extent by a living model. Unfortunately it is 
only people’s failings that have any literary value. Dickens was horrified when he was 
accused of having drawn Leigh Hunt as ‘‘ Harold Skimpole.” It is clear that nothing 


was further from his mind, but he saw certain foibles which if developed would make 


a humorous personality—and Skimpole was the result. 


Mr. Skrine has reduced the three volumes of Memoirs of Miss Laetitia Matilda | 
Hawkins to one. If it contains nothing very new, the old matter is agreeably retold, 
though we are sorry to hear Frank Barber, Dr. Johnson’s black servant, “did not _ 


deserve the reflected glory which he has received ’”’—as indeed seems to be so if Miss 
Hawkins’s version is correct. An interesting account is given of the Gordon Riots. 
The way of relieving Roman Catholics in those days was not made easy. Sir John 


Hawkins as a magistrate gave excellent advice and by his decision undoubtedly 
saved Northumberland House—so Dr. Johnson was right when he believed him to 


“be an honest man at bottom.” After all, it may be possible for a man to be a good 
magistrate although ‘“‘ a most unclubable man.” S 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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EVOLUTION. By Granam Kerr. Macmillan. 125. 
THE BIOLOGY OF FISHES. By H. M. Kytz. Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. 
THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS. By J. A. THomson. Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. 


THE BIOLOGY OF FLOWERING PLANTS. By Maccrecor SKENE. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. 


THE WORLD IN THE PAST. By B. Wesster SmitH. Warne. 128. 6d. 
THE MAMMOTH. By Bassett Dicsy. Witherby. 123. 6d. 


E do not know, when we have the misfortune to crush a beetle, whether there 

is a final destruction of life, or a dissipation of life into a more hopeful envi- 
ronment. A fuller knowledge of what is known as “ death ” may result in our being 
able to revivify a dead organism ; but we must proceed from the tangible to the 
intangible. 

The tangible is the main concern of modern biology. It is not so much a science of 
life as a science of life’s adjuncts ; and, while accepting evolution as a principle of 
profound importance, it reserves judgment as to how evolution is brought about, and 
to what end. Such a reservation necessarily involves considerable difference both of 
opinion and of conviction. The more conservative, that is to say Darwinian view, 
could hardly be better defended, or expressed, than it is in Professor Graham Kerr’s 
Evolution ; and I would recommend those who “ have the good fortune to be nearer 
the beginning than the end of their studies”’ to digest this admirably-written 
and illustrated summary of modern evolutionary ideas, before tackling the more 
specialised investigations expounded and quoted in the biologies under review. 

I would further suggest that the general reader, if, as is likely, his interest is mainly 
centred in vertebrate life, should commence his studies with Dr. Kyle’s Biology of 
Fishes. 1 am not forgetting either the “‘popularity”’ of Professor 'Thomson’s subject, or 
the distinction of his writings ; but a study of the vertebrates should, if the co-ordina- 
tion of facts can be made equally entertaining, begin with the oldest types. As 
subject matter for entertainment there is little to choose between birds and fishes. 
Everyone knows that the colouration of birds is often of marvellous beauty ; that their 
living habits (migration, parenthood, flight and so forth) are of exceptional interest ; and 
that both on esthetic and on utilitarian grounds they have established their claim to 
human sympathy and understanding. But similar phenomena may be observed in the 
lives of fishes, and, taken as a whole, are more entertaining in that they are more 
bizarre. 

We do not, for example, find in the class Aves any quite such remarkable change 
of habitat as that effected by the ‘‘ Walking Goby,” who “ freely leaves the water to 
climb bushes, to skip through the grass, or to lurk under stones” ;_ or such an intelli- 
gent anticipation of the spectacle-maker’s cunning as is shown by “ Anableps,’”’ whose 
“ eyes are divided into two parts, an upper and a lower . . . by this means, it is 
supposed, the fish, which lives on the surface mostly, has two kinds of vision, one for 
the air, and the other (lower) for the water” ; nor anything quite so arresting as the 
radiant and electric energies of certain fishes. In connection with luminous fishes it 
should be noted that the type of illustration which has firmly established itself in 
popular writings should be received with caution. Luminosity has been found to be 
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specially characteristic of fishes which live in the upper 500 metres of warm, oceanic 
waters, and so can no longer be considered an adaptation for lighting purposes in the 
abyss. 

The number of “ curiosities of natural history ” observable in fish life may be in 
part due to the length of time, implying profound changes in distribution, during 
which “‘ fishes ” have been in existence. There is still considerable controversy, and 
speculation, as to the duration of geological “‘ eras,” but the tendency to lengthen 
rather than to curtail them has become marked. Wegener, for example (1922), 
places the commencement of the “ palaeozoic ” at about 500 million years ago, which 
would put the commencement of fishes at about 400 million years ago, and that of 
birds and mammals at, say, fifty or sixty million. The present-day phase of birds 
seems nevertheless to be more standardised than the present-day phase of fishes. 
The widely-differing shapes of the latter would appear to have been determined by 
the pressure of water against a movable flexible body. The rate of movement called 
for has introduced various problems of balance, and these have been solved by internal 
as well as external modifications. If Professor Thomson is right in his suggestion 
that birds are in general “‘ high-geared,”’ and “‘ live much more nearly up to their 
income ”’ than reptiles (from some stock of which they have almost certainly been 
evolved), we may assume that the tendency to standardisation in bird-form is due to a 
continual urge towards activity in the air; while in the case of fishes an urge to 
activity in the water has not been so widely diffused, and, indeed, would seem, in 
many species, to have been countered by an urge towards loafing. There is further 
this difference between birds’ and fishes’ environments that, whereas the first fish came 
into being in an element (water), which had been for millions of years the medium of 
his ancestors’ activities, the first bird to take flight must have faced the problem of 
adapting himself to a new and untried element, air, of whose possibilities as a field for 
locomotion he had no inherited experience whatever. How a reptilian form acquired 
the art of flying by a modification of its fore-limbs into feathered planes, breaking 
away altogether from what we may call the “‘ pterodactyl tradition,” is a problem on 
which the record of the rocks is as silent as the record of embryology. Thereis a spirited 
illustration in Professor Thomson’s volume of Nopcsa’s idea of the bird-ancestor, 
a somewhat paunchy, long-legged and short-armed deinosaur, who acquires pace, 
and eventually a take-off from the ground, by flapping his arms as he runs, and so 
encouraging the growth on them of scaly fringes destined to evolve into feathers. 
If gravity in his day exercised the same attraction as it does now, he must have shown 
remarkable perseverance. Other suggestions are that flight in birds was a develop- 
ment of parachuting or vol-planing from tree to tree ; or of a combination of para- 
chuting and flapping from convenient practice heights, resulting in the development 
of a fore and aft patagium like that of a “ flying lemur.”’ Gliding from a height, 
however, which is as much as Galeopithecus ever accomplishes, is a vastly different 
accomplishment from raising oneself from the ground. One may, of course, put the 
pro-Aves very much farther back in time than the deinosaurs, and account for the 
reptilian features in archaic birds (teeth, vertebrate tails, and so forth) by evoking 
parallel lines of evolution from some “ high-geared ” and flimsy-boned reptile or 
amphibian ; but even so one would be confronted with the problem of the bats, who 
have risen superior to gravity by limb-adaptations different in character from those _ 
of birds or pterodactyls, and, presumably, considerably later in date. The origins — 
of flight in living organisms will, I think, eventually have to be considered as a single 
problem, which is not likely to be solved until we have more knowledge of the life- 
force itself, and of its inter-actions with other forms of energy. 
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It may be that Bose’s investigations of plant life are opening up the way, and in this 
connection the pages of Dr. Skene’s Biology of Plants, particularly those dealing with 
the vitality of seeds, are of great interest. The superstition that wheat from the 
ancient Egyptian tombs is still capable of germination has been exploded ; but the 
established facts relating to dormancy and subsequent germination of seeds are sugges- 
tive, to no small degree, of the inter-action between the life-force, or vitality, of plants, 
and other manifestations of energy such as heat and light. 

Perfectly dry seeds can maintain their vitality through an extraordinary range of 
temperature. The cold of liquid hydrogen (—234°C.) fails to destroy life in some 
cases, while in others such a high temperature as 100°C. is harmless. In many seeds 
germination can occur only after freezing : in others only after an alternation of high 
and low temperatures ; in others only in strong light ; in others only in darkness. 

The latest addition to the Wayside and Woodland series, The Worldin the Past, by Mr. 
B.Webster Smith, is a singularly attractive introduction to modern geology. The author 
has not been afraid to take the world-wide view which his subject nowadays demands. 
At times, indeed, he may make his reader somewhat breathless by the speed with 
which he transports him from one continental block to another ; but there can be no 
gainsaying his grip on the reader’s attention, due partly to his enthusiasm as guide, 
philosopher and friend; partly, one would imagine, to a more travelled experience 
than falls to the lot of most geological writers ; and partly to a happy gift of imagery. 

Writing, for example, of the Appalachian foldings which substituted land for 
water in the eastern “‘ United States,” he says: ‘‘ It was as if some pre-historic 

_ Atlas had set his gigantic shoulders, spanning 375 miles across, against that part of 
the earth, and pushed it along in one solid wave,” while elsewhere he suggests, and 
wise men will agree with him, that one cannot begin to understand the meaning of 
eternity without a geological training. 

Nor does he lack humour. In commenting, for instance, on the 80-foot Atlan- 
osaurus, whose bulk necessitated the provision of a brain in his rump, as well as one 
in his head, he remarks: ‘“‘ To many this may sound strange, or even impossible-; 
but that is because we are in the habit of considering the brain as always being inside 
the head, which is neither essential nor universal.” 

The World in the Past is exceptionally well illustrated, though I think Mr. Stokoe’s 
restorations of the deinosaurs would have benefited by more colour. Ceratosaurus, 
for example, should certainly have been banded like a wasp. 

We know very little of the colouration of pre-historic beasts—I am aware that the 
word “ pre-historic ” is under a cloud, but I would retain it for its chastening influ- 
ence—and it is unlikely that we shall ever know much more. 

There was one pre-historic species, however, the Mammoth, of whose appearance 
in the flesh we have, thanks to some happy accidents of cold storage, learned a great 
deal. This knowledge is well summarised in Mr. Bassett Digby’s volume, The 
Mammoth, the author having first-hand knowledge of the trade in mammoth ivory, 
and considerable experience of the localities in which mammoth carcases, more or less 
intact, have come to light. The positions of these “ finds,” which so far number 
twenty, are clearly shown on a map which supports the author’s theory that in every 
case the great brute’s entombment has been due to his having fallen into some snow- 
hidden crevasse, from which, owing to injury or unfavourable weather conditions, 
he has been unable to extricate himself. Dr. Hertz’s diary of the excavation of the 
Beresovka specimen (1900) is given practically in full, and photographs of mammoth 
remains in situ add to the value of a very entertaining volume. 
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THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. By Sir J. G. Frazer. Vol. 1. Macmillan. 
PALE 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. By E. WestermMarck. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND FOLKLORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. By W. CRooke. 
Prepared for the Press by R. E. ENtHovEN. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


RACE AND HISTORY. By E. Pirrarp. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


OUR EARLY ANCESTORS. By M.C. Burxitr. Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. 


IMMORTAL MAN. ByC.E.VULLIAMY. Methuen. 6s. 
OUR PREHISTORIC ANCESTORS. By D. Davison. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


N unsolved paradox of anthropology is how there came to be what Andrew Lang, 

who first discovered them, terms ‘‘ high gods of low races ”—a class of super- 
normal beings distinguished from the crowd of freakish spirits and ghosts by a special 
quality best described as complete lack of guile. Criticism at first took the form of 
challenging various claimants to such a blameless reputation in Lang’s list, which, as 
a result, undoubtedly suffered a certain shrinkage. Even so, authentic cases in fair 
number appeared to be left where one could neither impugn the moral character of 
the deity nor explain him away as the echo of missionary teaching. Indeed, what 
missionary would preach a god whose nature could be expressed only by the incom- 
patible attributes, “‘ ethical’’ and ‘“‘ otiose”’? Yet concerning a whole group of 
African sky-gods, to whom Sir James Frazer devotes considerable attention, we 
have from all sides native testimony to the effect that the trouble is that they are ‘‘ too 
good.’ Wherefore man, a pragmatist at heart, deems it waste of time to seek their 
favour, more especially since there exists a host of less scrupulous powers who can 
be squared at a price. 

Now, in seeking for an explanation of primitive theology, we must beware of intel- 
lectualism. Lang himself perhaps erred in this respect, inasmuch as he was inclined to 
regard his high gods in a body as the outcome of speculative views about creation and 
a first cause. But is not the real reason why a sky-god is high that the sky itself is 
high ? And is it not likewise because the sky itself is remote, that a remoteness of 
interest as regards the doings of the human ant-heap is imputed to the god who lives 
there, or rather, who is the sky ? 

For the rest, Sir James Frazer, when he discourses on the worship of nature, would 
seem to have decided that magic is “another story” with which he has nothing to do, 
either because for the time being he is a Gifford lecturer and theologian, or because 
the twelve volumes of The Golden Bough have already been devoted to the topic 
in question. Unfortunately mankind has evolved religion regardless of the convenience 
of the historian, and, having no logical right to mix up things so mutually contra- 
dictory as magic and religion, did so notwithstanding. Thus the kind of operation, 
which Sir James Frazer would term magical, consisting as it does in the suggestion 
by visible means, of the end desired, is often applied by savages to the sky with such 
results as might be expected. Is it not possible, then, that, when the sky refused to 
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respond to the efforts of the rain-maker, the latter, by way of putting the blame aside 
from himself, would respectfully hint at a certain lofty indifference on the part of 
the divine cloud-compeller ? After all, the theory that one should not shoot at the 
rain-maker because he is doing his best has never held in Africa, and it was bound to 
come out sooner or later that, whereas doctoring by suggestion works fairly well with 
the human patient, with the weather it does not answer at all. Meanwhile, though 
rain and shine come not as man wills but in their own time, they are nevertheless 
good, nay, supremely life-giving, when they come. Thus a certain fatalism may co- 
exist with the deepest regard. Perhaps, then, there is no great paradox in believing 
that the gods are too good to be swayed by man’s suggestions. Nay, the wonder rather 
is that the religious spirit is so rarely content to leave all tothe divine will and judgment. 

Dr. Westermarck’s short history of marriage follows the general lines of his more 
elaborate treatise, but is written with all the liveliness of an independent effort. The 
anti-evolutionist ought to read him if only to learn that the question of our respec- 
tability as a race is bound up with that of an animal descent. Quite a number of 
the so-called lower creatures either pair for life or are at least fairly constant 
in their relations of mutual assistance and regard during the rearing of a family. But 
the school of thought which Dr. Westermarck so vigorously opposes rejects biology 
in favour of pure logic, and insists that to become is to pass into being out of sheer 
non-being. Hence once upon a time, when marriage was not yet evolved, there pre- 
vailed a condition of complete laxity which it is painful to contemplate. To term it 
“communal marriage” with the late Lord Avebury is to indulge in euphemism since, 
on this theory, members of the primaeval horde were communal, that is, promiscuous, 
in their relations, without being married at all. Now, as a matter of fact, if names be 
counted on both sides, the weight of authority is with the communistic doctrine ; 
though its supporters are hard put to it to explain the genesis of individual marriage, 
whether it came about with a growing love of private property or a growing horror of 
incest. Dr. Westermarck, however, if outnumbered, puts up a gallant fight and deals 
resounding thwacks in all directions. His point is one that holds good in many an 
anthropological context, namely that our savage ancestor was a M. Jourdain who 
escaped his own notice as a talker of prose. In other words, he married long before 
marriage was recognised. There is at least strong biological analogy to lead us to 
suppose that the rearing of the human or even subhuman family, being a somewhat 
lengthy and tiresome business, would entail an effective partnership of the part of the 
parents. A common interest in the children would thus be the precondition of that 
interest in one another which a shortsighted civilization is apt to view as the final 
cause of the whole affair. 

The late Dr. William Crooke was an indefatigable worker whose manifold labours 
in the cause of anthropology and of the sister science of folklore are well known. The 
only possible fault to be found with his vast collection of well-attested facts relating 
to the popular beliefs of Northern India is that he carries the virtue of compression 
to an extreme, seeing how easy it would have been for one of his wide knowledge to 
enlarge indefinitely on striking topics that number several to the page. As it is, he 
has in this final version of his Indian researches almost completely abandoned the 
citation of parallels from other fields, a proceeding, however, which is quite in harmony 
with the modern tendency to seek for relevant comparisons chiefly in the “ adjacent 
anthropology.” ; 

Professor Pittard handles the perilous subject of race with the caution of an expert, 
and, even if this book seem at first sight to be rich chiefly in negative results, yet surely 
to be rid of so many popular fallacies amounts to positive profit, if it involve on the 
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practical side the slightest negation of our present race-animosities. History makes 
it clear that all of us as regards breed are pretty thoroughly mixed. Besides, it is as 
yet by no means certain by what tests a given strain in a population is to be distin- 
guished ; the physical traits comprising the hereditary complex being severally in- 
clined to fluctuate oddly, while the mental qualities display an even wider range of 
variation. If, however, science is one day to instruct historians in regard to so-called 
racial questions, it can be only by first submitting to rigid self-examination as 
applied by thinkers who, like Professor Pittard, are content to believe little and hope 
much. 

Of smaller books there is an increasing number that are popular without being 
slovenly and unfair to the facts. Mr. Burkitt is of course an expert in prehistorics, and 
has likewise academic experience to guide him in the selection of topics suited for 
elementary instruction. From the end of the European palaeolithic to the first 
appearance of useful metal in the form of copper is a difficult period to tackle, and 
the first part of it used to be deemed a yawning chasm into which one might throw 
scraps of information without the slightest chance of bridging the void. With sur- 
prising agility, however, Mr. Burkitt gets across, on stepping-stones which will doubt- 
less bear others as well. The later part, starting from the typical Neolithic, is so much 


more fully supplied with evidence that the treatment becomes somewhat summary ; 


but the student is given just what counts most at the start, namely, a good idea of 
the typology whereby his data must be classified before their historical implications 
can be worked out. Mr. Vulliamy is perhaps more of an amateur and, though he has 
studied prehistoric burials and savage ideas of the fate of the soul in a scientific spirit, 
is perhaps mainly interested in their bearing on the modern attitude towards the prob- 
lem of survival. If the argument from consent has any weight, there is certainly 
world-wide support for the view which both the churches and psychical research are 
in their several ways interested to establish. Miss Davison is of the school of Professor 
Elliot Smith, and—or should one say ‘“‘ but ”?— writes with moderation and judgment. 
She manages to say a great deal in a short space, and yet is always lucid and pleasant 
to read. 


R. R. MARETT 


